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said Mr. Herbert order. Even these are now remote from the front, which in France, 


«9 ONDON has been in the front line,” 

L Morrison last Wednesday, and has been shot at continuously 
in the summer of 1944 as in the autumn of 1940. The absence of 
flying bombs during the last few days is symbolic if incidental 
evidence of the complete reversal of Nazi fortunes in western 
Europe ; forced to abandon the concrete wall from which they 
looked at England—except in a few ports where they remain for a 
moment besieged and bewildered—the Germans are now making 
feverish efforts to protect themselves behind that Rhine frontier 
which Mr. Baldwin once declared to be the strategic frontier of 
Britain. In the east and the north-east of western Europe, in 
France, Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland, Allied armour has been 
rushing towards the Siegfried Line, and towards the Rhine and the 
Maas. As resistance—great or little as remains to be seen—develops 
on the rim of the inner fortress of Germany, we must expect a 
slackening off in the pace of advance, for already the Allies have 
exceeded all records in the distance they have travelled at one leap 
before pausing to bring up supplies. By this time the roads must 
be worn by the pressure of heavy traffic. Petrol has to be carried 
further with every mile of the advance. Ammunition, food, heavy 
guns, repairing equipment, and all the material required by a modern 
army, have to-be brought up to new depots near the advancing 
front, and material and equipment on a large scale will be needed 
for the aerodromes on French soil which already Allied bombers and 
fighters are using in the Close-up war against Germany. We may 
expect almost at once a terrific intensification of the bombardment 
of Germany itself. Though heavy bombers may still operate from 
their bases in this country, medium bombers and fighter-bombers will 
be employed from aerodromes much nearer the Rhine to join in the 
great assault. Bombers with fighter escort will now be able to 
attack the Ruhr and railway centres and bridges, and make work and 
movement as difficult in Germany as it was in Normandy around 
D-day. Latterly accustomed to lightning advances, we may now 
have to be patient for a few days while the material for the next 
grand assault is mounted, and while the Air Forces are engaged in 
the grim process of “ softening” such enemy front as there may be. 


The Channel Ports 


Among the more amazing features of the battle that has swept 
across northern France and Belgium is the organisation of supplies 
Over ever-lengthening lines of communications and the fact that 
these have all had to pass through Cherbourg and the pre-fabricated 
Port constructed on the Normandy beach, and a few other very small 
harbours which the engineers have managed to get into working 


Belgium and Holland is not far from the Rhine. The port of Dieppe, 
though in our hands, has been badly damaged, and will probably 
take some time to restore. Boulogne and Calais, which will soon be 
ours, are likely to be in the same plight, and it may be weeks before 
they will be of considerable use. But Antwerp is a far larger port, 
and so swift was the British dash across Belgium that the Germans 
appear to have been taken by surprise, and it is reported that the 
dock accommodation is almost intact. If this is the case, the port 
facilities there will immensely ease the strain on Allied communica- 
tions, and should enable us to send large quantities of supplies by 
water to a point comparatively near to the fighting front in the 
north. Nor is that all. It seems likely that Rotterdam will soon be 
in our hands. We do not know about the state of the docks 
there, but the splendid inland waterway is such that even if much 
damage had been done to the installations considerable use could 
be made of this great natural port. In estimating the tremendous 
preliminary business of planning the invasion the work of the 
engineers, American and British, is not likely to be forgotten, and 
nc least among their triumphs has been the provision of the means 
of disembarkation. This is a continuing work. It will go on till 
all the Channel and North Sea ports, and Brest, are able to make 
their contributions to the flow of supplies, which will increasingly 
be made to pass not only by road but by the gradually restored 
network of French and Belgian railways. 


The Tragedy of Warsaw 


Utterly defeated in the west, defeated also in the Balkans and 
abandoned by their satellites, and on the defensive again in the 
main fighting-fronts against Russia, the Germans are enjoying a 
pitiful triumph at one point only in all the fighting zones—in the 
city of Warsaw. There the Polish patriots, who have been fighting 
so long and so desperately against odds, hoping against hope for 
relief from Russia, or, failing that, through supplies of arms sent in 
by the Allies, are now in extremities. Some help in the form of muni- 
tions the British Government has been able to send in through the 
R.A.F., who have had to contend against the fact that the aeroplanes 
operating on this service were not allowed to re-fuel on Russian 
territory ; but in view of the incomprehensible attitude.of the Soviet 
Government this aid could not be great. The cause of the Poles is 
not helped by the strange order of the day issued to the Polish 
forces by Genéral Sosnkowski, which contained bitter reproaches 
against Great Britain. The Polish Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, 
has a difficult enough task without such complications caused by 
his Commander-in-Chief. This however is a small matter compared 
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with the relations between the Polish Government and Russia. 
M. Mikolajczyk’s statement made on the anniversary of the beginning 
of the war explained in the most reasonable way the policy of his 
Government; it is a policy which does not in essentials differ 
from that of the National Liberation Committee in Lublin which 
has Russian support. After the liberation of Warsaw he favours 
the reconstruction of the Polish Government on an all-party basis, 
including the Communists, and excluding Fascists, and the forma- 
tion of a National Council, and subsequently democratic elections 
for a new Constituent Assembly which would draw up a new 
constitution. The Polish Government does .well to state its policy 
and programme in the clearest possible way and have its proposals 
on record. The citizens of Warsaw, fighting and dying in tens of 
thousands, have shown the spirit of the Polish people. The Russian 
Government must be asked to take account of these evidences of 
national feeling as well as of the reasonable and accommodating 
policy put forward by the Polish Prime Minister. 


Bulgaria and the Alles 

The Bulgarian Government’s futile and treacherous pretence of 
“strict neutrality,’ when her policy has consistently helped 
Germany and German troops are still finding shelter in Bulgarian 
territory, has been brought to an abrupt end by the Soviet declara- 
tion of war. Her new Prime Minister, Muraviev, just before the 
Soviet declaration of war, proclaimed a belated “ restoration ” of 
democratic rights and an amnesty for political prisoners. A Bul- 
garian Government which actually included some of these prisoners 
would inspire more confidence, both among Bulgarians and the 
United Nations, than one capable of attempting such disingenuous 
and transparent “ neutrality.” The Soviet action could not be 
otherwise, with German forces escaping across the Danube without 
being interned, German garrisons intact in Bulgaria’s Black Sea 
ports, and Luftwaffe units using Bulgarian airfields. Nor could 
Bulgaria’s reaction be otherwise—to sue quickly for an armistice 
in face of the victorious and advancing Red Army. The situation 
has now been simplified and clarified. Bulgaria falls into the 
company where she rightly belongs, the company of Rumania and 
Hungary, satellites of the Reich and enemies of all the United 
Nations, forced by criminal policies into seeking capitulation. The 
conduct of Bulgarian troops in Greece and Yugoslavia has been 
notoriously on a par with the conduct of German and _ Italian 
invaders of these unhappy and victimised nations. That she should 
win, by opportunist wriggling, treatment better than that meted out 
to Rumania or Hungary, would be a glaring injustice to the victims 
of her aggressions. The terms already prepared by Britain and the 
United States for presentation to the Bulgarian delegates in Cairo 
can no doubt be very quickly adjusted to coincide with Soviet 
conditions ; and German reprisals on her erstwhile ally will no 
doubt be limited, as usual, only by her own need to retreat with all 
speed. 


The Low Countries 

One item of news this week, liable to pass almost unnoticed in 
the spate of sensational and dramatic events, was the signing of a 
customs agreement between the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. At a moment when the legitimate governments of all three 
countries are likely to return sooner than any had dared hope, 
there is hopeful significance’in this tripartite economic agreement. 
It is a temporary arrangement, to cover the period of initial recon- 
struction: but it is designed to facilitate a permanent customs union. 
It involves a common customs tariff against the goods of other 
countries: but that tariff is liberal in spirit, as indeed it must be 
when the chief imports for some time will be relief supplies and 
rehabilitation equipment. It is, therefore, a temporary and limited 
measure. But it supplements the monetary agreement made between 
the same three States last October, and it may well lead to further 
common policy between countries whose fate in the war and whose 
fortunes after the war have so much in common. The attempt to 
unite Belgium and Holland at the peace settlement of Vienna in 
1815 failed, because it was imposed from without and involved the 
subordination of one to the other. It begins to seem within the 
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bounds of possibility that a gradual drawing together of these 
countries in the peace settlement of 1945 may achieve what Vienna 
failed to do. Customs unions are traditionally a preparation for 
closer political union. And when centripetal forces begin they 
have a habit of spreading. The results can only be of general 
advantage to the whole of the Low Countries and of western Europe 
in general. 


Penal Reform 

The Home Secretary has now set up the Advisory Council on 
the Treatment of Offenders whose twofold function, as he told the 
House of Commons, will be “to advise and assist the Home Office 
in developing a comprehensive policy of reforms, and to maintain 
constant touch with the implementation of that policy.” With Mr. 
Justice Birkett as chairman and Sir Alexander Maxwell, Permanent 
Under Secretaty of State of the Home Office as vice-chairman, the 
Council’s twenty members range from penal specialists, such as Mr. 
Leo Page and Miss Fry, through a Bishop, two M.P.s and a K.C., to 
specialists in widely different spheres, such as Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 
and Professor Laski. The value of such a body as the link between 
Government administrators and workers in the field is obvious 
enough. The problem of penal reform is wider than that of prison 
reform, as Mr. Morrison wisely emphasised in his speech at the 
first meeting of the Council last Tuesday. “The first principle of 
prison reform is to keep as many people as possible out of prison.” 
Since the great majority of offenders are dealt with by lay magis- 
trates, the training and selection of Clerks to the Justices and Pro- 
bation Officers is of crucial importance. Methods of dealing with 
young offenders other than by imprisonment are of no less import- 
ance. About this there is now much accumulated evidence and 
practical experience: but it is mainly in the hands of individuals, 
and the Council will be one channel by which it can be brought to 
bear upon the decisions and plans of administrators. Equally, the 
task of prison reform itself, of reconciling, in Mr Morrison’s words, 
“the reformative and deterrent purposes of imprisonment,” needs 
all the pooled wisdom and experience available. 


Mr. Butler at Work 


63 Having passed the Act, we must see that it is put into effect.” 
When he said this at Halstead last week-end, the Minister of Edu- 
cation reminded the country of some of the immensely difficult 
practical Jabours which have still to be overcome in carrying out the 
programme of educational reforms in the Education Bill. Most 
obvious and arduous are the tasks of providing school buildings and 
school teachers. The Ministry is framing detailed guidance on 
building standards and school organisation for local authorities, and 
is overhauling (for the first time for a generation) the conditions of 
service and training of teachers. The planning has, indeed, to start 
a great deal further back, and has to encounter more immediate 
difficulties than is generally realised. Mr. Butler mentioned a few 
of the short-range obstacles—such as the latest difficulties caused 
to Local Education Authorities by evacuation and reception and 
by the further destruction of school buildings, resulting in classes 
unmanageably large and teachers unusually harassed. To increase 
the pressure’ on accommodation and staffs in such conditions by 
immediate raising of the school-leaving age would be difficult to 
justify: and Mr. Butler made clear the distaste with which he has 
resorted to postponement. In the important sphere of Adult Edu- 
cation, the Minister intends not “to attempt to shape the future in 
any detail too quickly.” In this field Local Authorities, the Uni- 
versity Extra Mural Boards and voluntary societies, notably the 
Workers’ Educational Association, have been primarily responsible 
for provision of classes, and their work has greatly increased during 
the war years. In some areas (as in East Anglia under the inspira- 
tion of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University) preliminary 
conferences have already been held between these and other inter- 
ested organisations. Here, as in the Home Secretary’s Advisory 
Council, are bodies with a fund of experience and knowledge, whose 
concerted counsel might speed up the drafting of a comprehensive 
national policy in a matter of vital concern for democratic society. 
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ACCORDING TO PLAN 


AY by day during the last few weeks we have watched the 
D crescendo of military movement in France which in scale 
and in speed has established a record in the history of war. The 
pinning down and destruction of most of the German army in 
Normandy, the series of encircling movements by the Americans 
and easterly advances by the British and Canadians which between 
them took Paris, Brussels and Antwerp in their stride, liberated 
Northern France and Belgium, and penetrated Holland, while the 
Americans and French swept north and west from the Mediterra- 
nean—all of this has been a blitz-krieg which surpasses even the 
achievements of the Germans in 1940. Such a victory must not 
be thought of as due merely to the assemblage of overwhelming 
force. It could not possibly have been achieved without a perfect 
plan elaborated at the top and carried through in the spirit of unity 
through all the chains of command. Primarily, of course, it was an 
Anglo-American plan, though powerful Canadian and French 
forces and units of other Allied nations took important parts. 
Inevitably some rivalries developed in the course of the action. 
American public opinion did not at first appreciate the vital part 
that had been played by the British and Canadian armies in pin- 
ning down the strongest German forces near Caen, nor the part 
that was played by General Montgomery, now so deservedly pro- 
moted to Field-Marshal, in directing the movement which took 
the Americans to the outskirts of Paris. But any soreness which 
may have arisen from these misconceptions has been swept away 
by General Eisenhower’s sane explanation of the facts and his 
magnanimous tribute to General Montgomery and the British 
Army. The whole intricate movement of these colossal Allied 
forces now bearing down on Germany is the triumphant conse- 
quence of a co-ordinated plan and Anglo-American unity. It has 
been inspired from the top by the perfect understanding between 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

The preservation of this unity between Britain and America is 
the essential condition of success not only in the final phase of the 
war but in the difficult and anxious period which will follow ; nor 
will it be enough unless there is added a full understanding with 
Russia. The necessity of coming to an understanding with Russia 
about Poland, and one which will do justice to the Government of 
M. Mikolajczyk and the Polish underground movement, cannot be 
over-emphasised. The achievement of a satisfactory settlement in 
Europe after the war depends in the first place on unity between 
the three Great Powers. Only if they come to an understanding 
and work together in the spirit of it can we hope that composure 
will be established in the Continent as a whole, or that the world 
as a whole will reach those agreements on which a new civilisation 
can be built up. The order which we hope to establish by en- 
couragement and example and which we cannot possibly establish 
by mere force must rest upon order at the top. Britain, America 
and Russia are at the moment predominent in military and 
economic power, but the restoration of Europe will not depend 
on victories alone, nor on the measures taken by three Powers 
alone, but also on the new Governments which will come into being 
in each of the separate countries. The influence which the great 
Powers will exercise upon those Governments will increasingly 
depend on their moral authority—upon the degree in which the 
weaker countries feel that the force of the stronger will be used in 
the interests of the cause for which they have stood in the war, 
the cause by virtue of which the war has been won. 

This is not an abstract question. We have already reached the 
stage when we can see that it is a very practical one. The greater 
part of France is already liberated, and none are quicker than the 
French themselves to see that it is a matter of urgency to bring 
into being an ordered French admunistration. General de Gaulle 


has already been at work in seeking to form his Provisional Govern- 
ment, and in doing so he has to realise that an administration 
envisaged by the Algiers Committee is not quite the same thing 
as one which takes into account the wishes of the French Forces 
of the Interior and other elements within France. Nothing but a 
general election can quite discover the real mind of France, but 
French sentiment is naturally averse from the holding of an elec- 
tion in the absence of prisoners of war and French workers in 
Germany. The country has still to wrestle with the problem 
of establishing an administration both strong and congenial 
to the temper of the people to see it through the period of 
transition. 

Belgium, too, has been restored to freedom and to its rightful 
Government, and it is peculiarly gratifying to this country, whose 
armies fought in Flanders in 1940 and in the last war, that British 
troops should have been the first to enter Brussels and Antwerp. 
King Leopold is still a prisoner in Germany, and the Germans 
during their occupation have done their worst to encourage the 
Degrelle Fascist Party and to stir up Flemish Nationalism, But 
the barbarity of German rule in the last four years and the manner 
in which they have bled the country of its man-power and its food 
have discredited all who were even suspected of collaboration. 
M. Pierlot, the Prime Minister constituticnally appointed, whose 
Government, functioning in Great Britain, has continued the war 
against Germany, is now returning to Brussels and will be respon- 
sible for the administration, In Holland there is no question of 
the enthusiastic reception which will be given to Cueen 
Wilhelmina. 

Already then we see native administrations functioning in, or 
prepared to return to, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg ; 
and these countries have now to play their part in a process of 
self-determination in reorganising themselves, with material help 
from the United Nations, and as integral parts of the new Europe 
which is in the making. Italy, too, though as an ex-enemy 
country she is on a different footing, has to work out her national 
and political problems in an atmosphere obscured by the co- 
existence of.many parties (apart from the discredited Fascist 
Party), all of which have claims to be democratic. Mr, Churchill, 
when naming the practical tests of freedom, did well to warn the 
Italians that the clash of many parties might endanger the achieve- 
ment of rights desired by the people. And so in those other 
countries which will soon be liberated, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
unhappy Poland, they, too, will be integral parts of the new 
Europe, and in proportion as each has unity and order 
within its own territories it will contribute to the peace and unity 
of Europe as a whole. A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
Britain, the United States and Russia in maintaining such an 
attitude of harmony to one another that they may help the troubled 
nations of Europe to work out their separate destinies smoothly and 
in tue spirit of good Europeans. 

This is not to say that Britain, in approaching the United 
States on ome side and Russia on the other, must be over- 
modest in stating her own views about the international problems 
of Europe and the world, or that in the process of give-and-take 
and compromise we should let principles for which we stand go 
by default. It may well turn out that in the settlement that is 
to come it will fall to Britain, with the Dominions, to be to a 
great extent the mouthpiece not only of her own people but of 
all the peoples of western Europe, and perhaps especially of 
France, Belgium, Holland and Norway. It is essential that we 
should keep in the closest touch with the new France, and make 
sure that her voice should be effectually heard in the conference 
or the conferences that will settle the reorganisation of the world. 
Never has the word of this country been listened to 


. 
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with such respect as it can command today, and all 
the small nations of the world look to us to state 


their case and to champion both their cause and the wider 
cause of freedom. At one and the same time, therefore, we have 
to set ourselves the objects of preserving unity among the Great 
Powers and making our own voice unmistakably heard. That 
may sound iike a contradiction in terms, but it is more seeming 
than real. If we are fortified by the demonstrable certainty that 
we are speaking for the lesser democracies as well as ourselves, 
that we have the public opinion of the United Nations with us, 
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including, of course, the Dominions, then we shall be in a strong 
position for convincing the major Allies, and carrying them along 
with us. The spirit in which, under the inspiration of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, and under the military command 
of General Eisenhower, the Allied forces in the west have co- 
operated in the most successful battle in history, is the spirit in 
which the Allies should unite for peace. It will be more difficult 
in peace than in war, but it should not be impossible if we cling 
to the principles which moved at. least two statesmen when they 
first signed the Atlantic Charter. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW that London’s long ordeal seems to be reaching its end— 
Ninos: the authorities are perfectly right in refusing to take that 
for granted prematurely—it is extremely satisfactory to see how un- 
reserved is the admiration of American commentators for the spirit 
which “ the floure of cities all” has manifested through four years. 
¢The victories in France, said (I think) the New York Herald-Tribune 
ten days or so ago, were made possible by the civilians of London, 
who might have insisted almost irresistibly that the Allied attack 
should be made not where it was made, but in the Pas de Caiais, 
from which the flying bombs that were smashing London and killing 
Londoners were launched. And now I see that a leading American 
historian, broadcasting last Monday on the sacrifice made by London, 
declared that “it cannot be repeated too often, that this sacrifice is 
voluntary, for not once have the people of England asked for a 
change of strategy or tactics that would hasten the capwre of the 
robot coast.” The flying bombs have been singularly unpleasant, 
and I should have little faith in the veracity of anyone who declared 
himself indifferent to them. But they were part of what has to be 
expected in modern war, and no Londoner that I know of dreamed 
of regarding himself as a hero for enduring them. At the same 
time, every Londoner must deeply appreciate the American tributes. 
The loss of life has been less than might have been expected, but the 
destruction of property has been considerable—mostly of little people’s 
little houses, for solid sructures stood up well to the blast. The 
Government has been active with reconstruction, but latterly, I 
believe, it has not kept pace with the damage. If the risk of further 
damage is small, arrears should now soon be overtaken. , 

* * * * 

I am very glad that Mr. S. C. Roberts, who so ably directs the 
fortunes of the Cambridge University Press, has reprinted his 
British Academy lecture on Samuel Johnson (though in actual fact, 
since the printer is Sir Humphrey Milford, of the other University 
Press, I take it the British Academy is responsible for the good deed). 
One astonishing fact about Johnson is that, though he has been 
written about ceaselessly for the best part of two centuries, there 
is always something new to be said about him. Mr. Roberts has 
demonstrated that amply, if it needed demonstration. What I 
welcome most is the tribute paid to “the great lexicographer” as 
lexicographer. The immense achievement which the vompilation of 
Johnson’s dictionary constituted is rarely realised. He had nothing 
worth working on to work on, and the editor of the greatest modern 
dictionary (the Oxford New English Dictionary) was fully justified 
in describing it as “a marvellous piece of work to accomplish in 
eight and a half years.” All English dictionaries, indeed, ‘are lineal 
descendants of Johnson’s. Many of the definitions—of “ pastern, 
oats, &c.”—are classic, but Mr. Roberts quotes a pleasant one that 
is new to me: “ Gargle—to wash the throat with some liquor not 
suffered immediately to descend.” 

* * * * 

The extent to which at present the demand for almost every kind 
of book exceeds the supply is notorious. None the less evidence of 
the volume of the demand for the best books is encouraging. Take 
the Master of Trinity’s English Social History. It was only published 
about four weeks ago. It costs 21s. Yet you may scour the bookshops 
of London—and I have no doubt of every other city—in vain for a 
copy. At one leading London bookseller’s I was told that 500 copies 
had been sold in two days—almost if not quite a record for a book 


of this price. The subject, of course, is of wide interest, and Dr, 
Trevelyan could be counted on to illuminate the whole scene and 
make every obscurity clear for the common reader. All the same, 
the welcome his book has (most deservedly) received is remarkable, 
More valuable evidence in this field is supplied by a leading pub- 
lisher, Mr. Stanley Unwin, who has reprinted in a sixpenny pamphlet 
the address he recently gave to the Royal Institution on publishing 
in peace and war. It appears that at present books are sold to the 
value of £18,000,000 yearly. The pre-war figure—at a time when 
there were no restrictions on production and the public could get 
anything it wanted, without finding that almost everything it did 
want was out of print—was £10,000,000; but in comparing these 
two figures it must be remembered how much more individual books, 
particularly what used to be the cheap reprints in such series 4s 
Everyman and the World’s Classics, cost today than they did before 
the war. Mr. Unwin’s protests against present restrictions on output 
evoke sympathy, but the time when most or all of them will be 
removed may be near. 
+ * 7 * 

I have not recently had the opportunity of visiting any public- 
houses in Sheffield, nor am I sure that I should have seized it if I 
had. But that does not prevent me from being ccnsiderably 
interested in the experiment which the brewing firm of Tennant 
Brothers, owners of a number of licensed premises in that city, are 
initiating this week. Many of their houses possess concert rooms 
capable of seating anything from 200 to 400 people, and are used 
for light entertainments of one kind and other. Now the firm 
is proposing to see how its clients will take the best musi¢ when it 
is offered them. They have had the benefit of the advice of Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent and other authorities, and are beginning this week 
a series of concerts of classical music—more or less popular classical 
music to begin with—to which such artists as Cyril Smith, Roy 
Henderson and Leon Goossens are to contribute. The scheme is 
described as “ Music while you drink,” and it is explained that it is 
not likely to result in the sale of more beer, at any rate at present 
when there is little beer to sell, and that in any case less is likely to 
be sold during the actual performance. If so the scheme appears to 
represent altruism of a singularly high order. I once heard G. K. 
Chesterton say that two of the finest conceptions in the English 
language, if people would only realise their implications, were repre- 
sented by the words Public House and Music Hail. He would have 
approved of the Sheffield scheme tumultuously. 

* o * * 

I have been a great deal interested in a neat and _ attractive 
quarterly called Persuasion, which, though it is not completely new, 
has not come my way before. It describes itself as “ devoted to public 
relations, propaganda and advertising,” and is published by Creative 
Journals, Ltd., at 2s. 6d. If originality in form and approach is a 
merit—and I think it obviously is—there is much to be said 
for Persuasion. The importance of the subjects it deals with is 
considerable and there is nothing hackneyed about their treatment. 
Mr. George Orwell has some forthright observations on what he 
calls “ demotic speech.” Another article, on the dangers of censorship, 
is salutary if a little unduly alarmist, and various stathing observa- 
tions on B.B.C. enunciation (“the voice that lost the Empire”) 
provide entertainment whether fully justified or not. Altogether | 
find Persuasion very persuasive. JANUS. 
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TOWARDS THE GERMAN FRONTIERS 


By STRATEGICUS 


OW swiftly the situation is changing in the west can be gathered 
H from a comparison with the picture it presented last week. The 
tactical position was then outlined and some inferences as to the 
German strategy were drawn from it. As far as it was known that 
picture was correct. The veil of secrecy deliberately raised to cover 
the operations that might suggest the Allied immediate intentions 
still shrouds the more interesting part of the battlefield. But this 
might almost be another war so different is the picture as I now write. 
The British troops are at the Dyle. They have liberated Brussels 
and Antwerp and crossed the Dutch frontier. On Monday night they 
were at Breda, where Giraud established his French army in 1940. 
Other Allied troops are in Luxemburg and reported approaching the 
German frontier from Nancy and Metz. 

It is astonishing with what speed the advance has been made; but 
the position of the heads of the Allied columns does not convey any 
accurate information of this moving battle piece. It suggests threats. 
It points to future developments. It tells volumes about the skill 
and dash of the Allied operations, and throws some light on the 
extent of the German defeat ; but it is only a glimpse. The actual 
situation defies all description in summary. Up and down France 
there are soldiers without officers, commanders without troops; 
soldiers in panic flight, stubborn enclaves of troops who remain blind 
to the disaster that has befallen them. It would be difficult to find 
a parallel for such a wholesale defeat. When the enemy surrendered 
in Tunisia at least they showed some signs of organisation, even if 
it was only the order of a common spontaneous desire to lay down 
arms. This picture of well-fed, thoroughly equipped, well-set-up 
troops marching behind their own band to the prisoners’ cages will 
always remain incomprehensible to those who do not belong to the 
Herrenvolk. 

But in France the ensemble is different. It is more varied, for 
one thing; but there may be witnessed scenes that astonish all 
observers. Last week there were indications that a stand was to be 
made in defence of the Channel coast. Now the decision has been 
taken out of the German hands. Indeed there is no evidence in 
France and the Low Countries of deliberate design on the German 
side. The advance of the 21st Army Group, with the First American 
Army on its right, has been so swift and made with such decision 
that great numbers of German troops in every stage of disorganisation 
have been cut off. With the capture of Antwerp the door has been 
closed on them; and day by day more and more are being swept 
into the prisoners’ cages. In some places there has been an attempt 
to resist in the old German manner. In the area of Compiégne that 
was the case, and the pocket has not yet been evacuated. At Mons 
9,000 prisoners were taken; and it may be some days before the 
Channel area is cleared up. 

What revenges has time arranged there! At Dieppe the Cana- 
dians returned in imposing force after the heroic but costly adventure 
earlier in the war. At St. Valery the 51st Highlanders wiped out 
an eyen more bitter memory. And, now, numbers of Germans are 
being driven into the area of Dunkirk and the Channel ports from 
which there is no motley fleet of ships to evacuate them ; and, even 
if there were, it would have no chance of making more than a 
gesture. As the operation of the Allies develop, the situation more 
and more resembles what one might reasonably describe as a debacle. 
It lacks the colour of Zola’s picture ; but has even more of the abject 
disorder. 

All this is very pertinent to an understanding of the next phase. 
I have repeatedly emphasised the fact we too readily overlook that, 
as a French officer said some years ago, “ Le matériel ne vaut que 
par ceux qui Putilisent.” The natural tendency is to rest one’s faith 
in the material side of the defence, in the steel and concrete case- 
mates, the elaborate tank traps, the intricate interworking of cross- 
fire, the automatic arms that permit of such a volume of aimed fire, 
the ingenious systems of communications that make of a number of 
scattered strong points an organic and organised defensive. But these 
are of no value without the appropriate quota of resolute men, they 


are only of the value of those men. It is a significant fact that the 
strong “hedgehog” positions in Russia, and considerable stretches 
of fortified front, were over-run by the Russians with apparent ease, 
whereas parts of four armoured divisions in the neighbourhood of 
Warsaw sharply checked them. The Gustav line was broken through 
in three days ; yet it was a very skilfully contrived defensive that was 
thought to embody all the experience of years of warfare. The Hitler 
line did not hold out. The Gothic line is described as being in 
many ways superior to the Siegfried line, the “West Wall” that 
forms the final bulkhead against the tide of the Allied strength. The 
Gothic line has gone. The approach and the breach occupied ao 
more than a week., The Germans are bringing up reinforcements to 
stop the increasing gap ; but the line has been turned on its eastern 
flank where it was thought to be specially strengthened to compensate 
for the local weakness. 


These defensive lines or belts appear to be fatally brittle to resolute 
attack ; and once broken through exploitation reaps a rich reward. 
It was not material that held up the British and Canadians about 
Caen ; it was a heavy concentration of élite troops and armour. But 
it can now be recognised that the defence was extremely costly. 
Indeed, at this stage of the war, with the relative strength of the 
opposing forces being what it is, it was the foundation of that break- 
down which is being witnessed today. It is the Siegfried line that 
offers the only chance for Hitler today ; and to it the Germans are 
hastening as fast as they can. Now, when they would escape, they 
appear to be caught in the mesh of the Allied armoured advance 
which is cutting the organisation to bits. As a consequence, ‘he 
problem of manning the Siegfried line is now the paramount diffi- 
culty. The Allies are taking every precaution in their power to 
prevent any Germans reaching their homeland. They cannot hope 
to halt all of them ; but they will either capture, or destroy the order 
of, the bulk of them. Even in the area of Lyons the Germans have 
been compelled to establish a sorting station to reinfuse some order 
in the troops who arrive without equipment from numbers of 
different units ; and, apart from the few places in northern France 
where resistance is still being offered, there seems no chance of any 
kind of action beyond the immediate approach to the Siegfried 
line. 

Its defence must depend simply on the density and morale of the 
troops who man it. But we may notice, in this connexion, that the 
assault on the line will not take place alone. The Russians show 
some signs of resuming their advance in the east. The first rumblings 
of the storm can already be heard in the neighbourhood of Lomza. 
Finland is out of the battle; and, if it would seem that some re- 
inforcement may be drawn from that quarter, it has to be remem- . 
bered that there are only some seven divisions in question. On 
balance Russia will gain many more than that; and now the Gulf 
of Finland is open to them. Any tendency to make a naval concen- 
tration in the Baltic will strip Norway of much of its protection ; 
and, as far as one can see, that will be a last resort. At the other 
end of the eastern front Rumania is out of the enemy and in the Allied 
camp ; and as a result Russia has seized control of a long stretch 
of the northern bank of the Danube where it forms the’ boundary 
of Bulgaria. 

So far Bulgaria has not succeeded in effecting a reinsurance ; 
and she only seems to have been serious about an armistice when 
Russia declared war upon her. Hungary is disturbed and even 
more vacillating. Slovakia is in revolt. The Austrian frontiers, 
at present some distance away, may come under threat before many 
days are out. For, of course, Alexander is no sluggard ; and he has 
at the Gothic line shown again that he can find a way through the 
most intractable defences. The Allies have penetrated from southern 
France into Italy, and they may quite speedily threaten the country 
north of the Po. Indeed, it is far from improbable that, just as the 
greater part of General Patch’s army will come under Eisenhower 
very soon, some units may remain under Wilson’s command and fall 
under the control of Alexander. 
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In a word the Allies are about to close in on all the frontiers of 
Germany. With all the discussion of the “ Second Front” the reality 
behind the term may escape notice. It is the general engagement 
to counteract any possibility of reinforcing one threatened sector 
from another. The time will come, probably in the immediate future, 
when most of the sectors of the German frontier will be clamouring 
for reinforcements at the same time. They will be available for none. 
There is no evidence of the existence of any general reserve. There 
is every evidence of a progressive weakening. The Siegfried line will 
be compelled to face attack without any assistance from the eastern, 
or southern fronts, except at the peril of admitting the Russians 
either in East Prussia or Austria. No account has been taken of 
the partisans of various nations ; but, now that they can work in 
close contact with the trained units of the Allies, their assistance 
may be of vital importance. The Siegfried line may not fall at the 
sound of the trumpets. It may take some little time to breach. At 
least it can be realised that under modern attack it may be pierced 
more swiftly than purely theoretical prepossessions would suggest. 


DE-NAZIFICATION 


By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


HAVE not been in Germany since the start of the Nazi régime, 

and chiefly know of Nazi education as the declared enemy of 
the kind of education recommended by a unanimous Assembly of the 
League of Nations and entrusted to a committee of which I was 
chairman. “How are your students affected by this movement,” I 
asked one of my colleagues; “do they resist it?” “ My students,” 
he answered, “are trained to be mad dogs.” That phrase sums up 
pretty fairly all that I have read since, either in Nazi statements or 
in reports of their critics, and is confirmed by Professor Wolf's 
careful and well-documented little book on Higher Education in 
Nazi Germany.* It is an education which starts by deriding the 
pursuit of knowledge. “Knowledge is ruin to young men,” says 
Hitler. “We do not care a hoot about truth.” Dr. Wolf produces 
gems from many Nazi educationalists. “We renounce international 
science.” “Our task is to smother critical intellectualism.” “The 
ideas of Adolf Hitler contain the final truths of all possible scitntific 
knowledge.” The language is like that of a religious fanatic who 
sometimes uses religious terms, but only, it would seem, for purposes 
of blasphemy. “ Hitler’s word is God’s law.” Or, even queerer, if 
possible: “The Nordic lives in God. He feels himself to be God. 
In his feeling and will he is God himself.” 

Sometimes unpromising systems have successful results, but this 
seems to have failed. I am not judging by the numerous murders 
and crimes committed by Nazi students ; they are regarded by the 
authorities as noble acts of duty. But the German High Command 
itself is anything but pleased with the officers sent up by this system. 
They “show a striking inability to think logically.” They are in 
general described as “ morally unsatisfactory, undisciplined, untrust- 
worthy, and lacking in the very elements of knowledge.” And to 
think that before 1914 students from America, England, and most 
European countries, used to flock to the German universities for the 
highest crown to their education! Why is this barbarism successful? 
Why do the young Nazis love it and believe in it? 


It is successful, I believe, because it makes a twofold appeal to 
youth, both to its lower passions and to its idealism. Normal 
education consists largely in moral discipline or control. Average 
undisciplined boys like bullying and are apt to be cruel to animals ; 
they like to think themselves, their school, their class, their country, 
superior to all rivals. They like to despise other classes and other 
nations. They find intellectual work tiring and dull; they prefer 
physical exercises, camping, drilling. Their sex feelings are strong 
and they are proud of their virility; they resent control in such 
matters, and in general they resent the advice of their elders and their 
appeals for “ good behaviour.” What a joy, what a godsend, to the 
stupider Nazi youth to have an education which tells him that he is 
better and wiser than his elders! That it is he who must discipline 
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them ; that it is good to bully, good to fight, and manly fun to knock 
animals and small boys about ; which assures him that he belongs 
to the finest nation in the world and is himself the very flower of it; 
that other races and nations are his natural inferiors, low spiteful 
enemies whom he will soon put in their proper place ; while as for 
girls, he is a soldier and they are meant for the soldier’s pleasure ; 
their duty is to bear his children and cook his meals. 


This encouragement of all the pugnacious passions is so obviously 
contrary to all good morals that it would be criticised and rejected by 
all but the worst of boys were it not for the appeal which it makes 
at the same time to their idealism. It has taught them that there is 
in the world one great wrong. To right that wrong by ruthless 
fighting against all odds is the purpose of their lives, as revealed in 
a great and thrilling myth. History in every country is to a great 
extent a fable convenue, a version of events suited to the local taste, 
But the German fable surpasses all others in its ingenious mixture 
of all the elements calculated to stimulate self-pity, self-worship and 
desperate pugnacity. The finest nation in the world, the . most 
truthful, simple and honest, the most distinguished in arts and 
sciences, the most progressive and brave and strong, was treacherously 
attacked by its jealous riva's, who bribed some Balkan criminals to 
murder an Austrian prince ; Germany had too high a sense of honour 
to desert Austria, and was plunged into a war against not one or 
two honourable enemies, but against all the viler races of the world, 
collected and bribed by English and American capitalists, all the 
Dagoes and Hunkies and Wops and half-breeds and Niggers and Jews. 
Against these hordes she fought practically alone for four years and 
won every battle, until at last, weakened at home by Jewish intrigue and 
democratic materialism and betrayed by a worthless government, she 
accepted the hqnourable terms of peace proposed by the treacherous 
Wilson, and then, when disarmed, was given instead of the Fourteen 
Points the infamous Diktat of Versailles, and systematically reduced 
to ruin and slavery. 


There is only one duty, proceeds the myth, one purpose in life 
for German manhood ; and only one man has seen it steadily, from 
the beginning. He knows the way to victory. Against all odds he 
has been ever victorious. It means war ; but what German is afraid 
of war? “German students,” exclaimed Dr.. Scheel, “it is not 
necessary that you should live ; it is necessary that you should fulfil 
your duty to your Race!” There is the ideal ; and German youth 
has not flinched in living up to it. Cruel, ignorant, blinded, bar- 
barous, chained to the service of a lie, but heroic in their devotion, 
it presents the greatest of all problems to the future rulers or educators 
of Europe. ’ 

I will not repeat the usual recommendations. I assume that war- 
criminals will be punished, the Nazi system “ liquidated,” all possible 
hopes of success in a third war destroyed, and the duties of the Army 
of Occupation competently performed. I wish to consider one point 
only, the one on which all hope of re-education depends, both for 
Germany and the rest of Europe. Is it possible to find another 
ideal, another genuinely inspiring life-purpose, which may rouse in 
German youth a fraction of the same enthusiasm for a good cause 
that they have shown for an evil one? It is nonsense to expect them 
to be interested in British and American ideologies. Political catch- 
words are worse than useless ; party politics have wrecked several 
countries already, and if emphasised after the international war will 
lead straight to civil wars throughout Europe. A mere call to 
repentance might have some ‘effect if it arose inside Germany ; it will 
have none if it comes from an enemy. Is there now any one great 
wrong, from which we all suffer and to which we have all contributed, 
to the righting of which the youth of Europe can be called to devote 
itself? 


The work of the repairing squads in bombed London, the resist- 
ance of the Norwegian teachers, the extraordinary educational work 
of the subterranean forces in Poland and Czechoslovakia, have, I 
confess, brought to my mind an answer to this question. When a 
house or street is wrecked by bombs masses of ordinary people come 
with ‘the utmost courage and promptitude to clear the ruins and 
rebuild the wreck. Will there not be a similar appeal to rebuild 
our wrecked and ruined civilisation? The wreckage is already some- 
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thing appalling. The civilisation destroyed was probably, with all 
its faults, the highest, or among the highest, yet achieved by mankind. 
The appeal will take a different form in different countries. But in 
Germany, when young Germans see that Nazism has not only ended 
jn utter disaster, but that it was from the outset based on lies and 
ignorance, and that it especially debased that higher intellectual and 
artistic culture which was formerly the greatest pride of Germany, 
may they not feel it an adequate purpose in life to rebuild out of the 
ruins the Germany of Kant and Goethe and Beethoven? Unless 
we can discover some way in which, after the elimination of the 
Nazis, Germany’s faith and self-respect can be restored, German 
youth, left in a vacuum and hated by all their neighbours, will relapse 
into the mad-dog mocd. They must have a life purpose. It must 
be something they can work at personally; something which will 
redeem the honour of Germany ; something in which, if Germany 
must say Peccavi, she at least is not compelled to say Peccavi alone. 

I once knew a young Nazi who, after much searching of heart, 
became a fervid and self-sacrificing preacher of pacifism. Where 
there is devotion and courage, even in the worst cause, there is hope 
of redemption. 


PARLIAMENT AND YOUTH 


By SIR ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH 


HE composition and character of the personnel of Parliament 
T will be of far-reaching importance in the reconstruction post- 
war period. I refer to the back benches in the House of Commons 
as well as the front benches, the private members, and the leading 
men. Both international questions and domestic affairs will require 
keen and competent minds in all parties. It may be of interest, 
with these considerations in view, to look back on recent times and 
see how the back benches have been replenished, and also to com- 
pare the stature of our statesmen at different periods. As a Parlia- 
mentary observer I have had experience unequalled in length by 
any member of the House, or by any other journalist or any official. 
I was for nearly 60 years in the Press Gallery, and for almost as long 
a period I had the entrée to the Members’ Lobby. I recall three 
generations of Parliamentarians. There were first the surviving con- 
temporaries of Disraeli, next the Edwardian generation, which opened 
the present century, and finally the generation which has seen the 
two Great Wars. 

In comparing recent decades with former days, I think first of 
the young members. There were not between the two wars so 
many young men of conspicuous political talent, ambition and 
promise in the House as I had seen earlier. This falling-off may 
have been due to various causes. In old times many a young man in 
the upper class of society sought a seat in Parliament with the same 
sense of duty as led him to make a continental tour. Conditions 
applicable to that class and others have changed. New avenues 
have opened to talent and ambition. It is no longer beneath the 
dignity of the aristocrat’s son, or, at any rate, the younger son, to 
earn his living in trade or commerce. At the same time, the House 
of Commons has become less attractive as a pastime for those men 
of leisure who have no strong political inclinations. It has worked 
harder, and has been watched more closely by the constituencies in 
the present century than was the case formerly, and there was not 
the same glitter or dramatic incident when bread-and-butter politics 
—the conditions of industry—took the place of the great party 
game of the impassioned constitutional struggle. 

There are more obvious reasons for the change to which I have 
referred. The Great War of 1914-18 deprived the country of 
countless young men—Raymond Asquith was one—who might 
have distinguished themselves in Parliament, and done great service 
to the State. Others have been shut out by election expenses, and 
by the financial exactions of party organisations. Mr. Anthony Eden, 
Mr. Churchill has said, seemed to be the one fresh figure of first 
magnitude arising out of the generation which was ravaged by 
the first Great War. An uninteresting and uninterested crowd of 
men were swept into Parliament by the tide of patriotic feeling in 
the “Coupon Election” of 1918, and again in the Election which 
followed the economic crisis of 1931. Many of the new members, 
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preoccupied by their own business, took as little share as possible 
in the work of the House. 

I am not surprised that the need for younger candidates has been 
avowed by party leaders. An appeal for them has been made, for 
instance, by Mr. Eden, while more than one Prime Minister has 
in recent times advised his party’s responsible organisers not to make 
money a determining consideration.’ That advice is easier to give 
than to take. And for other reasons than financial young men have 
been often set aside in Parliamentary vacancies. The Labour party, 
except for the sprinkling of the so-called Intellectuals, has been 
always a middle-aged party. It has been composed largely of Trade 
Unionists and other men who had done their hard life-work before 
entering the House of Commons. Now the Labour party joins in 
the call for younger men. I see that the Co-operatives in their 
annual report speak of the dearth of younger candidates, and the 
unwillingness of many persons having specialised commercial and 
administrative experience to exchange their economic security for 
the hazards of Parliamentary life. That is evidently the case in 
all classes of society. 

I come now to the front benches. What about the stature of 
our statesmen? Were they in the !ast Peace period as big generally 
as they were formerly? It was my privilege to hear Disraeli’s last 
speech (in the House of Lords), to listen to scores of Glad- 
stone’s orations, and also to come under the spell of John Bright’s 
eloquence. I don’t think of a comparison with the giants, though 
we have one at present who will stand as high as any in history. 
I think rather of the men who, without being supreme figures, made 
a national mark in their day and generation. Look at the Ministries 
in the 60 years of my experience. Gladstone’s 1880-85 Government 
was the first that I knew. There were men of great distinction at 
the Prime Minister’s side. Lord Hartington, the leader of the Whigs, 
stood high in the opinion of Queen Victoria and the country for 
his strong, disinterested judgement. Joseph Chamberlain, the Rad&al 
leader, was one of the greatest debaters and most forcible politicians 
of the generation before the first Great War. Sir Wm. Harcourt 
and Sir Charles Dilke were most accomplished figures, and among 
Gladstone’s other colleagues were two who reached the highest office 
—Lord Rosebery and Campbell-Bannerman. These men, I may 
note by the way, had to meet in political conflict not only Disraeli’s 
old lieutenants, but also Lord Randolph Churchill, Arthur Balfour 
and Parnell. 

I recall other strong Governments which included men of high 
political stature. There was the Coalition Government of Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists formed in 1895 by Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who in the previous decade rose to, and 
flung himself from, a dizzy height, died shortly before that Govern- 
ment was formed, but several of Salisbury’s colleagues besides his 
nephew and successor in office, Mr. Balfour, were big enough for 
the highest position. Amcng them were the Duke of Devonshire, 
who, as Lord Hartington, declined the Prime Ministership three 
times, and Joseph Chamberlain, who lost the Liberal party leader- 
ship by his opposition to Irish Home Rule, but who was preferred 
to Balfour even by a section of Conservatives for the succession 
to Lord Salisbury. Goschen, Hicks Beach and Lord Lansdowne 
also were in the Government. The first two were men of great 
reputation and experience. Lord Lansdowne played a historic part 
as Foreign Secretary, and became the all-powerful leader of the 
House of Lords. 

Early this century a Ministry of many talents, old and young, 
was formed by Campbell-Bannerman. It included a large number 
of statesmen whose names are famous. In C.-B.’s Cabinet were 
Asquith, John Morley, Edward Grey, Haldane and Lloyd George. 
Remarkable also was the composition of the “Second Eleven.” 
Among the so-called junior Ministers, the holders of office outside 
the Cabinet were Winston Churchill, Reginald McKenna, Walter 
Runciman and Herbert Samuel. All had secured their place by 
their achievements on the back benches, while the Liberal party was 
in Opposition. They provided an ample reservoir for the supply 
of future Cabinets. Asquith drew on that reservoir when he in 
turn formed a Government. 

A decline in the stature of modern statesmen has been seen 
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by crirical veterans. Perhaps the old think too highly of those in 
the past. The fame of some of the late-Victorians and Edwardians, 
ensyrined in two-volume biographies, has already faded. Or perhaps 
we have not always appreciated the height of the men beside whom 
we stood in recent times. When their capacity is measured allow- 
ance should be made for the tests by which they were tried. 
Statesmen of recent times were confromei by severer problems 
than their predecessors. Yet after making every allowance I think 
it is true that in the years between the Great Wars we did not have 
in the Government so many seniors of distinction or juniors of high 
promise as in former generations. Competent second-ratets main- 
tained their credit in administration and debate, but few figures equal 
to the leading colleagues of Gladstone or Salisbury, or of Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith, gathered round Ramsay MacDonald, 
Ba!dwin or Neville Chamberlain. 

What of the future? Where are the men of vision and strength? 
Nearly all, except Mr. Eden, who were spoken of in the years before 
1939 as potential Prime Ministers have for one reason or other 
dropped out of that category. Fortunately the war has revealed 
not only a supreme leader in Mr. Churchill, but also among Mr. 
Churchill’s colleagues men of all parties and of no party who have 
proved equal to the calls of the unexampled emergency. Business 
men and old Civil Servants have occupied great positions. It might 
be interesting to compare Sir John Anderson wiih distinguished 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in the past. But it is not of such 
that I think in my vision of the future. I think chiefly of the 
comparatively young men who have sought a career in Parliamentary 
life. Their time will come. There is no need to despair. The 
traditional spirit of the House of Commons has been maintained, 
and in the new generation in office it is assured of competent men, 
if not giants, who will carry on its work and uphold its prestige. 


EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 


By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 


ss ND now we must educate our masters.” This was said in 

1868 when an extension of the franchise made it seem pos- 
sible that democracy would become a real thing in this country. 
But even today no part of our education is designed to prepare us 
for the responsibility of voting. Yet it is not a simple matter to 
vote wisely. It is difficult to ascertain the facts on which policy 
ought to be based, and not easy to follow the arguments of the 
opposing parties and estimate their soundness. Few of us, however, 
learn at school the elementary facts of geography, economics and 
constitutional procedure on which all programmes depend; dry as 
these subjects perhaps appear, they are no drier than much that 
we do learn. University courses are not meant to be a preparation 
for politics but for research; and in one way they tend to paralyse 
political judgement. For the scholar must suspend judgement when 
the evidence is insufficient, and in politics it almost invariably is. In 
politics those who cannot make up their mind are at the mercy of 
the cruder spirits who can. The only people who really understand 
what the voter needs are the best journalists, but they are too little 
regarded. 

However, I have lately attended a most encouraging conference. 
In Devon there is a Post-War Society whose members are the sixth 
forms of a group of schools, headed by a public school of ancient 
standing. The first principle of this society is the value of personal 
investigation as an instrument of social education. One boy has 
studied the district from its geology up; he has traced its effect on 
the architecture of the villages and churches, on farming, on the 
work and lives of quarrymen. Another has applied himself to another 
local industry, and learnt a great deal about fishing, both in the 
villages of the coast and on the inland rivers. A third has studied 
wages and prices, and found out from grocers, butchers and bakers 
what food costs, and what typical family budgets amount to. 

Such enquiries are far more valuable if they are correlated with 
the findings of experts and amplified by results obtained in wider 
scientific research. This has been done during the studies of the 
past year (indeed for two years). The sixth forms have given one 
period a week to studying, during the first term industrial conditions, 
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during the second juvenile delinquency, and in the third public 
health. They have had visits from experts, Medical Officers of 
Health, a Clerk to the Justices, welfare officers, and others, and have 
themselves visited factories, approved schools and the like. The 
experts who helped them at their conference were impressed with the 
amount of knowledge they had achieved. More than that, the boys 
and girls revealed unconsciously the qualities of promise which the 
young bring to such problems—their generous sympathy, their readi- 
ness to learn, their unspoiled ethical sense. 

The discussions brought to light also the defects that commonly 
impair political judgement. The idealists were impatient of what 
they called “ detail”; that meant a concrete difficulty which a more 
realistic person thought likely to defeat a programme. Grown up 
people are apt to avoid coming to grips with a difficulty by just 
this device, and it is this weakness which renders much Christian 
opinion ineffective. The boys were outside the range of their own 
knowledge, and relying on something they had heard a master say, 
when they argued thus; they were willing to learn and to modify 
their views. Other boys whose fathers were engaged in industry 
were convinced that nothing but the profit motive would make men 
work; these boys are likely to turn into the hard-headed men who 
see all human life within the narrow perspective of wage-earning 
and are unaware of any higher achievement. But people are not as 
hard-headed as all that when they are young. These boys listened 
to the chaplain expounding the Christian religion for the space of 
two hours, and at the end one of them said, “He broadened my 
mind.” Another when I asked him if he was satisfied with the 
answer to his own question about the reality of religious experience, 
said, “ Yes. I asked that question in order to hear him talk; he has 
such an interesting mind.” A very just comment. 

This admirable experiment should be extended. It has already 
shown that boys and girls in the later teens can become earnestly 
and scientifically interested in the world they live in. They do not 
funk hard work. Some of them have worked on farms and the 
group passed a unanimous resolution that everyone ought to do a 
term of national service in a factory or mine or farm before entering 
a profession. The master who leads the society put his finger on 
the chief difficulties. “I could have taught that boy anything,” he 
said, speaking of his young geologist, “ but we only have one period a 
week and of course I haven’t the knowledge—of history, architecture, 
economics, industrial conditions—to follow up all the questions he 
got interested in.” 

The difficulty that will be brought up is that school curricula are 
already overloaded. I agree, and I think a lot of the overload could 
be scrapped; there is so much that we learn at school and imme- 
diately forget, that makes no permanent impression on our minds, 
In any case, however, citizenship could be made the main subject 
of the post-school-certificate years, and of the last two years of 
school for those who leave at 15 without a school certificate. If 
this were done teachers would need help in preparing themselves 
for a vast new subject. Normally I think they should be allowed 
leave for a period once in their teaching life, to get experience in 
another kind of work. At the moment this is not necessary, because 
we hope there will be a great entry into the teaching profession from 
the services, the mines, the merchant navy, and the factories; and 
the contribution these people could make must not be lost. At 
summer schools and week-end conferences throughout the year, with 
their help and the help of other experts, it ought to be possible to 
organise the teaching of citizenship. Journals could be of very great 
assistance, in assembling facts, providing references, and suggesting 
methods of treatment. Most of all teachers equipping themselves for 
new subjects need time—time for reading, for seeking contacts and 
working out plans. It would not be in the least impossible to intro- 
duce citizenship as a serious and scientific subject if we meant 
business. 

The fundamental fact is that man has a dual nature; he is animal 
and he is spirit. Education should lead the child forth into both 
worlds. He must become aware of his spiritual inheritance and 
capacity through the teaching of religion, art, literature, history. He 
must be introduced to the concrete circumstance in which he has 
to live the spiritual life. Through some such methods as this Post- 
War Society is developing with vision and courage. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS 


By AN ENGLISH OBSERVER 


HIS claims to be no more than an “interim” report on my 
T impressions of the present social and political situation here in 
Italy. In my daily rounds I am continuously in touch with the 
“simple folk” who make up the majority of the nation, and I know 
now pretty thoroughly what is in their minds. Of the broader 
political life I have as yet been able only to study the situation as it is 
presented in the daily press. 

First as a background to the political life let me give my im- 
pressions of the life of the people. The war has passed over them. 
In the area I know best that means this. A year ago the German 
troops came into full occupation and at once ordered the complete 
evacuation of the two main towns, only allowing one or two people 
to remain who were willing to work with them in the fortification 
of the area and the provision of food and pleasures for the troops. 
Thus practically the whole population, except for a few who were 
willing to compromise themselves with the Germans, was uprooted, 
and taking with them what they could unload on to a cart of their 
worldly goods, went in search of a temporary home in any empty 
houses they could find, in caves and cellars, with friends. Mean- 
while the Germans razed many houses to facilitate their defence 
work and knocked walls out of others to use them as gun positions 
and shelters for their transport. Not content, however, with such 
purposeful destruction, they set about the systematic stripping of the 
remaining houses of all fittings and installations. This deliberate 
destruction was added to, of course, by Allied bombardment. 

In the surrounding agricultural districts the Germans also took 
their pound of flesh, carrying off cattle, pigs, hens, wholesale. I 
was in-the house of a peasant woman the other day. Before the 
occupation she had fifty cattle, now she has three. Here the 
“collaborators ” profited. One case I have in mind, particularly, of 
the local butcher, who was given the job of requisitioning cattle. 
Where the Germans put “1” head on their requisitioning notes, 
this butcher inserted an “o,” making 10 head of cattle, 9 of which 
he kept for himselt for sale on the black market. 

Such was the situation when we arrived and the population began 
filtering back again from their cellars and caves and friends’ houses. 
They found in some cases no home at all, in others, the mere skeleton 
of a house with doors and windows smashed ; there were mine-fields 
and barbed wire entanglements in their gardens, there was no water 
except in a few wells, the drainage system was not working, and 
there was no electric light. In the roads masses of rubble and 
debris, in the draining ditches and large areas of fields, stagnant 
water breeding malarial mosquitos. There was no organised food 
supply and the only means of transport, carts, pedal cycles and feet. 
There were no medical supplies, no telephone communications, 
They couldn’t ring up the plumber and tell him to come and repair 
their homes, because, if there was a plumber, he had no fittings to 
do the repairs. When the child of six caught malaria. the doctor 
was helpless, being without any medical supplies, quinine, &c. 

Now the population has returned to its battered town. On the 
walls of buildings they read proclamations posted by the Allied 
Military Government ; they see members of the Carabiniere, who 
for nine months have been in hiding, with their uniforms on again. 
But certain faces are missing ; those of the local Fascist leaders, who 
are either in prison or have fled North or are in hiding in the bigger 
centres of population where they are not known. In their midst, 
however, are still a number of traitors who are brazen enough to 
Stay on to face the people they have cheated and betrayed, in the 
hope that once more they will be able to insinuate themselves into 
a lucrative position, and escape the notice of Allied and Italian 
authorities. There is the tobacconist who holds the tobacco licence 
for the town, who one or two years ago was borrowing money to 
buy food. There he is, with two new cars and a motor-cycle and 
side-car, and much money in his pocket made by selling a large 
proportion of his tobacco-supply on the black market in another 
town at fantastic prices, depriving the rightful buyers of their ration. 
There is so-and-so who denounced a number of the local youths to 
the Germans ; youths who were in hiding because they refused to 
join the Republican Fascist Forces. 
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There is no municipal head or organisation, except the Carabiniere 
and police who are bewildered and unsure of what powers they now 
hold. There is a local Committee of National Liberation, consisting 
mostly of Communists and Socialists of poor intelligence and whose* 
records of thefts and black marketing are far from clean. They have 
been taking matters into their own hands and trying to brush the 
police on one side. The police are as yet uncertain what powers 
such a Committee has under Allied rule. 

Guiseppe Calderone sits back in his battered house, and for a 
moment reflects. He is afraid his young daughter may wander on ta 
a minefield, and be blown-up like the horse that was nibbling the 
grass at the side of the road the other day. He thinks of his eldes 
son, somewhere in North Africa, a prisoner of war; he thinks ol 
his relations in Florence, who live near the railway station. Have 
they been killed by Allied bombs or shot by the Germans for partisan 
activities? No news of them is available yet. Poor Italy, sighs 
Guiseppe, so beautiful, so rich in monuments otf civilised life, so full 
of music, abounding in minds capable of great scientific and mechani- 
cal inventions, peopled by hard-working, patient, industrious labourers 
and peasants. Now what is Italy? Poor, very poor, her towns and 
cities ruined. And who is there to lead us back to civilised life, 
he asks. Croce, Sforza, Bonomi, are men with clean records and 
great vision and intention, but they are old, and lack the energy, 
strength and length of life to lead Italy through the next ten or 
twenty years; so few men can be found of sufficient intelligence 
and stature who have not been compromised with the immoral 
activities of Mussolini, and the Fascist hierarchy remain. The whole 
bureaucratic system on which the country was run was riddled with 
corruption. Young men up to thirty years old have never known 
any free institutions, and all their thinking life they have been 
ordered to “obey, believe and fight.” 

Frankly, continues Guiseppe, I have never been a Fascist, and 
have taken no interest in politics, only looking after my cattle and 
growing wheat and Indian corn. Life was very difficult, so little came 
in, and prices seemed so high ; there was not enough to keep Carlo 
at school long with all those books to pay for. Yes, Fascism was 
wrong, poisonous, and we gained nothing in spite of Mussolini’s 
boasts about the “ Battle of the Corn.” But I don’t like the look of 
this sudden outburst of political activity ; it’s such.a mix up: Com- 
munists, Socialists, Liberals, Labour Democrats, Christian Demo- 
crats, even Catholic Communists—whatever they are—and then 
there’s the Action Party. So many newspapers, so many arguments, 
such involved discussicns. It doesn’t seem to lead anywhere. 

I had a long talk a few days ago with a sergeant-major of the 
Carabiniere. We talked about Italy, and how she was to recover a 
sane way of life. There were so few people, he said, of adequate 
intelligence and vision, who were not compromised with the Fascist 
régime, left to guide Italy through the next ten years. The solution 
he suggested was that at the head of the central government and 
administrative services, and at the head of affairs in each province, 
there should be an Englishman of great integrity who could guide 
and instruct Italians in the correct way of managing free institu- 
tions. He thought these “guides” should be English rather than 
American, because, as he put it, the Americans weren’t sufficiently 
“ disciplined ” in their conception of law and order. His suggestion 
is rather typical of the Italian humility in regard to their own 
affairs ; they realise their present prostrate position, and are looking 
to us for guidance. I notice it daily in the Press, particularly in the 
Liberal and “Democratic” papers. Continually in leading articles 
is the reference to British institutions and outlook, i.e., the import- 
ance of as few parties as possible (two or three), and the danger to 
the successful running of the parliamentary system of a multitude of 
small groups each with their own axes to grind ; the importance of 
the Italians capturing the sense of social and political responsibility 
towards the community found among the “ Anglo-Saxons.” 

Never was it more important that Britain should show herself 
capable of being “a light unto the Gentiles” than at this moment, 
when nations such as Italy see the only hope for recovery in learning 
from the democracies that have stood the test of many crises, and 
in receiving from them full understanding and sympathetic treatment 
and assistance. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Bape September 3—1the giant hand of history stretches five 
taut fingers, and again there comes that solemn chord: Sunday, 
September 3. At 10.45 on that morning in 1939 twelve men had 
gathered together in a room in Queen Anne’s Gate ; each one of 
these men has since played a dominant or useful part in the war 
that followed ; but on that morning they herded miserably together, 
dumb with sorrow, conscious only of the needle on the dial ticking 
out the last fourteen minutes of peace. With the stroke of eleven 
the tension was relaxed ; the voice of Mr. Chamberlain, sad but 
resolute, echoed from a tiny wireless set upon the table; they 
knew then that the Second German War had come. At 11.35 these 
men walked across together towards the House of Commons. A 
siren wailed suddenly and then another, and the crowds which had 
been thronging Parliament Square dispersed hurriedly, scattering like 
doves for shelter. On entering the Palace of Westminster members 
were directed by the police to the ground floor corridor ; for a few 
further minutes they remained there, watching from the windows 
of the private dining rooms the then unfamiliar spectacle of 
balloons rising slowly from Lambeth and Vauxhall. And at noon 
precisely Speaker Fitzroy, in all his majesty, indifferent to alarms, 
whether false or real, swept into the Chamber and assumed his seat. 
The House assembled with its old routine. That was the first of 
many mighty sessions of war. In the five tremendous years that 
have intervened these series of dramatic meetings merge into an 
almost undistinguishable whole ; but to those who witnessed those 
first few minutes of bewildered confusion there will always remain 
the picture of Speaker Fitzroy, preceded by the mace and followed 
by his chaplain, maintaining unperturbed the continuity of our 
historic ritual. And the fact that the Prime Minister on that occasion 
began his statement at six minutes past twelve. 
a. * + * 

Only a few weeks later, on October 25th, some of us were invited 
by our colleagues of the Chamber of Deputies to visit Paris and 
the Maginot Line. In pouring rain we landed at Le Bourget, and 
were driven almost directly to the Comédie Frangaise, where we 
were able to witness the concluding stages of a gala performance 
held in honour of the Polish Government. Cortot, as we entered, 
was playing Chopin; in the box opposite was President Lebrun 
surrounded by members of the French Cabinet ; in the box beside 
him were the President of the Polish Republic with such members of 
his Government as had been able to escape. It was a moment 
of emotion, expectancy and confidence. How few of those 
then present foresaw the years of distress and energy which lay 
ahead. When I look back upon those days I am astonished by the 
complacency with which we regarded the task in front of us. I find 
jn my diary a record of a conversation which I had during those 
days with M. Paul Reynaud in the gilded salon of the Duc de Morny 
in the Pavilon Fleury. “We shall have great disasters,” he said 
tome. “We shall have tremendous defeats. I say to you ‘We must 
prepare for inevitable perils,’ but I also say to you, ‘ We must prepare 
for inevitable victory.’ You remember how only a year ago I was 
filled with apprehensions and doubts. Today I am confident. It 
will take a long time ; a very long time. But in the end we shall 
have them at our mercy.” Looking back across this gulf of years 
I am astonished at his confidence ; even as I am astonished when I 
recall the self-assurance which I met with on my second and final 
visit to France six months later. Those were the days before either 
the United States or Russia had come to our assistance. And it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the confidence which then 
inspired the French was based upon the Maginot Line. When one 
visited those tremendous fortifications one could not but feel that 
their confidence was based on firm foundations. 

* * * * 

Through Epernay, Chalons and Bar-le-Duc we went to Nancy, 
end from there, via Metz, to Thionville. As we approached the 
front we noticed that there were fewer and fewer civilians in the 
towns and villages and that there were barbed wire barriers across 


the streets. Gradually the normal sign-posts disappeared and there 
were huge red or white placards marked “ Section A” or “ Section 
B” with arrows indicating directions. Some soldiers ran out in the 
rain and dragged aside a final barrier; in a few minutes our cars 
stopped in front of a small hill crowned with a few sparse trees, 
At the bottom of the hill there was a vast stone arch-way closed by 
a gate-way of steel bars. Above the archway was an inscription in 
stone: “Ligne Maginot; Ouvrage de Soetrich; Ils ne passeront 
pas.” We passed through the arch-way and found ourselves in a 
vast stone hall, under the vault of which our footsteps echoed 
hollowly. We entered a lift and descended to the bowels of the 
earth. A vast gallery, lit by twin rows of lights, opened in front of 
us looking like the Mersey tunnel. It was warm and dry down 
there and there was a faint throb of distant generators pumping in 
heat and light and air. We entered: a small tram, draped with 
British and French flags, and as we passed along the tunnel groups 
of soldiers in the several recesses would jump to attention. At the 
end of our journey we were shown the control rooms, buried deep 
in the recesses of the hill. On the walls were affixed maps and 
photographs of the section covered by that particular ouvrage ; the 
men who worked the controls were dressed in ‘white overalls ; they 
did not have the appearance of artillery officers ; they had the appear- 
ance of medical students in a hospital ; their white faces and their 
blue-veined hands bore witness to their troglodyte existence. 
* * . * 

The lift hummed again and we were borne upwards towards the 
higher batteries. We entered a casement bright with electric light 
and recalling a gun turret on a battleship. “Would you like to see 
the Germans?” they asked us. We replied that we should much 
like to see the Germans. At that a switch was turned in the wall, a 
dull humming followed, and slowly one of the great guns swung 
inwards towards us d:sclosing a dim white slit of light. They turned 
another switch and our casement was plunged in darkness except 
for the tiny aperture which opened upon the wet October afternoon. 
One by one we applied our eyes #o that faint porthole ; a wet 
meadow or two, a few poplars, the misty line of a distant ridge, was 
all we saw. “They are over there,” they told us, “ Les Boches.” 
And then the motors hummed anew, the gun swung slowly back 
into its aperture, and we were again in our casement glittering with 
electric lights. They showed us the great guns which rose quietly 
upon their gigantic elevators like telescopes in some gigantic observa- 
tory ; they showed us the pumping plant, the generators, the dormi- 
tories and the recreation rooms. It was as if Broadcasting House 
had been buried to its topmost story underneath the North Downs. 
Exhausted and confused we came out into the wet autumn evening; 
the stone arch, which had seemed so powerful when we had entered 
it, now seemed a puny porticle, but the words above it had assumed 
the most triumphant significance. We felt confident, as they felt 
confident, that no army in the world could penetrate such a system 
of fortifications. But when we asked, in our idle civilian way, what 
happened to the line between the Luxemburg frontier and the 
Channel we realised that our question had been most indelicate. 

aa * 7 * 

We are able today to record these memories. There is no secret 
of the Maginot Line which is any longer hidden from our enemies. 
The confidence which Paul Reynaud expressed under the garish 
chandeliers of the Pavilon Fleury has not after all proved un- 
founded. And the French have raised themselves above all criticism 
and proved that, if indeed they were too Maginot-minded in 1939, 
they can still beat their enemy in the streets and among the hedges 
with only small arms in their hands. In all these years it has. been 
an agony to me to recall my visit to the Maginot Line and to 
reflect upon the ignorant and foolish optimism by which I was 
then inspired. But if I were to meet Paul Reynaud again I could 
say to him “Do you remember that day in October, 1939, when 
you told me that we must prepare for inevitable victory? Did 
you realise that for this moment we should have to wait five dreadful 
years?” And would the answer be “ Yes” or “No”? 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


« Peer Gynt.” At the New Theatre. 


IssEN wrote Peer Gynt in 1867 when he was thirty-nine years old ; 
thus it is one of his earlier plays, following a year after that remark- 
able work, Brand. It offers great opportunities as well as con- 
siderable difficulties to the producer, and Tyrone Guthrie has risen 
tu the occasion and given London the best presentation of Ibsen’s 
dramatic poem I have seen. None of the pace essential to this 
great drama was lacking ; the text was not cut in the interest of 
scenery, yet mo scenic opportunity was lost, and Mr. Guthrie’s 
predilection for a dark stage was well controlled, while his gift for 
managing crowds brilliantly made the King of the Trolis and the 
Madhouse scenes exceptionally effective. This is a great play 
holding one’s interest from start to finish, and in this production it 
is greatly acted. Ralph Richardson is equal to every demand in 
this long and exacting part. Not only has he the eloquence and the 
sincerity necessary to the speaking of dramatic poetry, but he has 
also imagination, and can suggest the strangeness and magic which 
Ibsen was at pains to give to the character of Peer. I say “ pains” 
because, in spite of this play’s impressiveness (and I warn readers 
not to miss the rare experience of a really adequate production of 
Peer Gynt), I am not entirely happy about the play. It is full of 
wonderful things—the death-ride of Peer’s mother, for example— 
but I doubt if Ibsen succeeded in making the character of Peer 
Gynt all of a piece. © seems to me to be a cerebral product 
rather than a poetic creation. Nobody can deny that Hamlet is 
utterly convincing. There may be arguments about him ad 
infinitum ; he may be enigmatic, but he lives. Does Peer Gynt 
live in the unique sense of the word? I doubt it. He is not 
enigmatic ; he is, I suggest, not all of a piece. The imaginative 
boy portrayed in Act I is not necessarily the same as the successful 
careerist of Act II. I do not deny that such an imaginative boy 
might have developed into the African exploiter or the heartless old 
sentimentalist ; but Ibsen has not made us feel this development 
to be inevitable, and it is inevitability that is the hall-mark of a truly 
created character. But even if I am correct in this, and I do not 
assert I am, Peer Gynt remains a great achievement, something truly 
ambitious in conception and masterly in execution quite beyond 
the scope of ordinary successful dramatists. It is pleasing to be 
able to pay a tribute to Sybil Thorndike as the mother, to Joyce 
Redman as Solveig, to Nicholas Hannen as the Troll King and 
Von Eberkopt, to Harcourt Williams as the asylum-keeper (this 
scene was brilliantly terrifying) and to Laurence Olivier, who, as the 
Button-moulder, was perfect in tone, make-up and gesture. It is a 
pleasure to see this fine actor back again in the authentic theatre. 
All who care for dramatic art should find their way to this really 
splendid production. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Newsreels from Paris.’’ Generally Released.——‘t The Seventh 
Cross” and ‘** British Imperialism.’’ At the Empire-——** Mr. 
Emmanuel.’’ At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.——** The 
Adventures of Mark Twain.’’ At Warners.——‘‘ The Big 
Pack,.”’ At the Tivoli. 

Appropriately enough, in view of the majesty of the event, the 
liberation of Paris has given rise to the best newsreel pictures of 
the war. Those first released showed the entry of American troops, 
the ceremonial visit of General de Gaulle to Notre Dame and to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and the disturbances which 
punctuated these tense, history-making hours with the rattle and 
whine of bullet and machine-gun. A few days later there came 
to hand even more sensational scenes photographed in Paris in 
the early days of the rising of the F.F.I. They are the work of 
brave cameramen inspired by the fleeting opportunity to record 
scenes which would live for ever in history. In the occasional 
unsteadiness of a camera or the jerking swing from one dramatic 
episode to another, there is evidence of emotion in the reporter as 
well as in the event. 

It is not often that the camera is able to be a completely unheeded 
spectator. Yet emotion and the need for speed completely possess 
these men, women and children of Paris in the construction of 
their street barricades of cobblestones, railings and tree-trunks. They 
must think, not of history, but of the enemy at the bottom of the 
street. Sniping from windows, hurling grenades from attics to 
the Nazi-patrolled streets below, the choice is between liberty and 
death, and the camera is a prv leged but ignored spectator. Both 
sets of newsreels are full of revealing incidents, tiny cameos which 
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one would like to examine time after time. During the fighting in 
the crowded streets we see an alarmed citizen searching for road 
space in which to flatten himself below the line of fire, but before 
seeking refuge amongst his ‘prostrated fellows he firmly adjusts his 
bowler hat as if it were some emblem of peace to charm away all 
military evil. There is an extraordinary scene, too, of a young 
woman gaily garbed for a battle of flowers who has been transformed 
by circumstances into the anxious but disciplined escort of a 
stretcher-party and who, still in her incongruous costume, seeks 
to ward off the cross-fire by waving aloft an enormous red-cross 
flag. From the one extreme of the nervous rifleman who appears 
to shoot wildly and aimlessly towards the enemy to the dignified 
figure of de Gaulle, nobly moved in the moment of his triumph 
and in the moment of danger the coolest and most composed figure 
to be seen, we have an unforgettable record of people in crisis. 
Scenes of flaming figures leaping from a burning petrol lorry and of 
a wounded German soldier pulling himself across the pavement, 
finally to die amongst the flying bullets, remind us that death was 
an ever-present reality. 

To turn from this substance to the shadow represented by 
The Seventh Cross and Mr. Emmanuel is to move from the com- 
plexities of truth into the clear-cut conceptions of fiction. In The 
Seventh Cross, Spencer Tracy, as the sole survivor of a group of 
seven fugitives from a pre-war Nazi concentration camp, persuades 
us of the reality of his sufferings and those of his fellow democrats 
by dint of a sensitive understatement rather than by the normal 
melodramatic devices of the anti-Nazi screen. By contrast with 
this film’s excellent direction and acting and the sensitive probing 
of its cameras Mr. Emmanuel is unconvincing and amateurish. How 
tired we become of the shambling sentimentalities of the elderly 
gentleman seeking in Nazi Germany a clue to the fate of the mother 
of a young refugee whom he has befriended. Here is neither 
Bloomington, Berlin nor the true quality of Jewry. 

Mark Twain represents a brave but not altogether successful 
attempt to present through an alien medium the genius of a great 
writer. The film, perhaps necessarily, must concern itself with 
what Mark Twain did rather than what and why he wrote. The 
struggle upwards from lowly origins, the fight against social and 
literary prejudice is adequately though conventionally portrayed, 
but the wit is often wooden and the startling excursions into 
whimsical visions do not always come off. The film does nevertheless 
reflect a genuine love of the Mississippi and the American soil it 
waters. March of Time’s British Imperialism and the R.A.F. Film 
Unit’s The Big Pack are films which seek to compensate in com- 
mentary for lack of visual excitement. British Imperialism utilises 
familiar scenic material to describe in cautious succession the 
physical and political characteristics of the Dominions. The final 
conclusion reached, that the British Empire represents “the largest 
system of organised freedom in the history of the civilised world,” 
is more interesting as an expression of opinion from Mr. Henry 
Luce and his powerful U.S. publishing house than as a finding 
from the scarcely relevant visual evidence. The Big Pack is an 
account of the work which must be carried out by Maintenance 
Command to make possible a major overseas expedition of R.A.F. 
personnel and equipment. It betrays no secrets. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIFE 


Now is the time for the narrow bed, 
And the lonely pillow for the lonely head, 


Stifle the fears, the midnight sighs, 
And close the lids on tearless eyes. 


Here in this narrowness gloss over 
The remembrance of a departed lover, 


Think not, lying alone and still, 
If he be comfortless or chill ; 


Think not, in this narrow bed 
If he be cruelly hurt, or dead, 


But rather that Courage now must be 
A bed-fellow for him and me. . 


—Winifred Comstock Bowman. 
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LETTERS TO 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Sir,—It is, I fear, not generally appreciated in this country how gravely 
future Anglo-American relations are likely to be prejudiced by the 
prevention of war news, and particularly of the struggle in Western 
Europe, in the American Press. During the most critical phase of the 
battle of Normandy it was impossible for anyone but the most careful 
reader of even the great New York papers to realise that British troops 
were engaged in Normandy at all, still less that their réle was to sustain 
the sternest task assigned to any part of the Allied forces at that time. 
The existence of a Canadian army was recognised; but it is to be doubted 
whether the average American has any conception at all of what the 
British contribution to the victory has meant. General Eisenhower's 
words may have done something to correct the balance subsequently, but 
first impressions are important in these maiters, and it was difficult, even 
for an Englishman, to realise that the sweep of the American armies 
would have been impossible but for the valour and fortitude of British 
arms. The contemporaneous fighting in Italy, it is true, received some 
attention ; but the victorious fighting on the Burma-Assam frontier was 
reported, if reported at all, on the back pages. 

It is natural that the American Press should seek to hold the interest 
of the American people—so far removed from the scene of battle and 
so many little, if at all, affected_by this war in their day-to-day life—by 
exalting the American contribution to the impending victory, nor will 
there be any desire on this side of the Atlantic to belittle what American 
troops have done or are doing. But it is of the utmost importance that 
the American people should not receive the permanent impression that in 
the military, as in the economic field, the British contribution can be 
dismissed as negligible. American psychology differs profoundly from 
our gwn, and no permanent co-operation between the two nations will be 
tolerable, or even possible, if self-assertion on the one side is matched by 
self-depreciation on the other. 5 

It is not easy to suggest a remedy for what is in reality a long-term 
problem of reconciling different national psychologies. One thing is, 
however, certain—a more concerted effort must be made to state the facts 
of the British effort to the American people. Otherwise this country 
will figure in the American mind as the poor relation not entirely to be 
neglected perhaps, but certainly not to be treated as an equal.—Yours, &c., 

“ AN ENGLISHMAN RECENTLY IN AMERICA.” 


London, W. 1. 
INDIAN DEADLOCK 


S1r,—Perhaps I’ can help Mr. Edward Thompson to recover from his 
various astonishments (“it is extraordinary that people here think” so- 
and-so; “no one here seems to realise .” &c.). He tells you, 
among other things, that “when Lord Curzon’s partition cut across 
Bengal’s national consciousness, both Hindus and Moslems rose in the 
first effective agitation India has known, and the work had to be undone.” 
By this Mr. Thompson means, obviously, that Hindus and Moslems were 
united against the partition. But in the best book yet written on con- 
temporary Indian politics Mr. Thompson himself said: 

“The (Bengal) anti-partition agitation was a Hindu Nationalist 
agitation, for the Mohammedans, everywhere in India at last raising 
their heads, in the newly-made Province of East Bengal and Assam 
found themselves in a majority. The Hindu rage to have the 
Partition annulled was part of the general Hindu excitement all over 
India. The Mohammedan reply was to found the Muslim League 
in 1907.” (Reconstruction of India, Faber and Faber, 1930.) 

Mr. Thompson also would have you believe that the Pakistan project 
is a piece of “damnable cheek” shared exclusively by Mr. Jinnah, as 
its author, and Mr. Gandhi, as his quisling collaborator. It surprises 
him that people here do not seem to see this. A possible excuse for 
their blindness is that the Pakistan project was attributed to the late 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal twenty-one years ago. Later several other Muslims 
advocated it, in public as well as in conversation with myself, at a time 
when Mr. Jinnah was taking no part in Indian politics. He is a com- 
paratively recent convert to it; and the movement gained its greatest 
impetus from Muslim antipathy to the totalitarianism of Congress rule 
in those provinces where, for a time, the Congress was in office and 
power (see Part II of Professor R. Coupland’s Report on Indian Politics, 
1936-42, Oxford University Press). Moreover, neither Mr. Gandhi nor 
Mr. Rajagopalachari is the only Hindu willing to listen to the arguments 
for Pakistan, and they are far from being the friendliest. Dr. Ambedkar, 
of the Hindu Untouchables, reported on it very favourably in response to 
a request for enlightenment from the Independent Labour Party of India ; 
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and in his Future of South-East Asia, Mr. K. M. Panikkar—a Brahmin, 
I think—declares that Pakistan is essential both to India’s communal peace 
and to her general security hereafter. 

All these estimable people may be wrong. Or it may be “extra- 
ordinary” that “no one here seems to realise” that in fact they are 
right. At any rate, I hope I have said enough to mitigate Mr. Thompson’s 
pained surprise on one or two points.—Yours faithfully, 

18 South Eaton Place, S.W.1. O. S. EDWARDEs. 


Sir,—The wisdom of your contributor’s suggestion (August 18th), that 
the Indian deadlock can be broken only by immediate British initiative 
through bringing into being a representative conference prior to the 
cessation of hostilities, can be challenged on the basis of facts. 

No Constitution-making Body can be representative without the inclu- 
sion of the Congress Party and the Muslim League ; but the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League would not participate in such a Conference, 
without first coming to a mutual political understanding. And when such 
an understanding were established, surely the deadlock would cease to 
exist: therefore, Britain’s role as a convener is not indicated, because 
nothing is so patently true than that the success of the future government 
of India is entirel? for the Indian people to fashion and to maintain, 
No outside agency, however benign, neither now nor in the years to come, 
can fundamentally influence the issue. Unless this point—which, inci- 
dentally, is diametrically opposed to the thesis of your correspondent— 
were definitely appreciated in this country, your readers will be uninten- 
tionally misled regarding the realities of the political situation there, and 
the purpose of British co-operation and help to the Indians to carve out 
their own destiny will be misunderstood.—Yours faithfully, 

4 Turl Street, Oxford. Epris AL! SHAH. 


BIRTHRATE AND HOUSEWORK 


S1r,—As the mother of a toddler, I read with interest your correspondents’ 
letters on “ Birthrate and Housework.” I agree with most of their sugges- 
tions, but notice that none mention the need for improved holiday 
facilities for mothers with young families. Most parents are obliged to 
take their young children on holiday with them, and they can then get 
only indifferent accommodation, as the better-run guest-house does not 
usually take children. The mother spends a large part of her holiday 
attending to her children and often has to contend with the food being 
unsuitable for the children, a scarcity of hot water, other guests who 
complain of the children’s noise, &c. She gets very little rest, and may 
not benefit at all from the holiday. 

I believe there is a real need for the following: 

1. Hostels at the seaside or in the country where small children can 
be accommodated at a moderate cost while their parents have a holiday 
on their own. The hostels should be State-owned and supervised, and 
could also take in children during periods of domestic emergency such 
as illness, moving, &c. 

2. Farnily guest-houses where proper provision is made for accommo- 
dating children. Suitable food, washing facilities, play-rooms, &c., to be 
provided, and comfortable lounges and reading-rooms kept exclusively 
for adults. If some of the large non-profit-making holiday organisations 
would open a few such guest-houses after the war, it would be a boon 
to parents, and the guest-houses would soon become self-supporting. 

If mothers were enabled to get a real break from their domestic cares 
every year, they would not only benefit physically and mentally ; they 
would feel that children were less of a tie and probably be more willing 
to increase their families—Yours faithfully, KATHARINE HALL. 

15 Chinbrook Crescent, S.E. 12. 


Str,—D. S. Macoll’s residential club and Mrs. Wilson’s village centre or 
non-residential club are interesting suggestions, but they do not meet the 
busy housewife’s greatest néed, which is for help in the home—not outside 
it. The journey to the club or centre would often be a burden and often 
an impossibility. Therefore Mrs. Peek’s plan for a district domestic hostel 
for the supply of home help appears to tackle the core of the problem and 
to be feasible. It could hardly be organised without State help, for the 
standard diploma would have to be national (eventually international) and 
as the institution would be partly educational, it would need and deserve 
financial aid. 

Wanted, an M.P. to take the matter up with zeal. It is not only a 
question of birthrate and housework, but also of deathrate and house- 
work.—Yours faithfully, LAWRENCE E. GREER. 

7 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Sir,—Your contributor suggests the “Neighbourhood Restaurant” as 
a partial solution to the problem of the over-worked mother. Such an 
institution, helpful te many, would be of very doubtful assistance to the 
mother of several very young children, and she is surely the very mother 
who is in most need of help. The under-two requires for some time very 
carefully prepared food, such as strained vegetables and continual milk 
puddings, and cannot always have exactly the same food as the family. 
For some time each spoonful must be fed to him—a tedious process— 
before his mother can begin her own dinner, and when he can at last 
feed himself, he requires his own high chair to sit in. And then the 
new baby, asleep in his pram in the garden or the yard, cannot be left 
at home alone, and will probably be disturbed if his mother pushes him 
along and leaves him—even if that is possible—outside the “ Neighbour- 
hood Restaurant.”—Yours truly, (Mrs.) R. BROMWICH. 
Hole House, Ulpha, Broughton-in-Furness. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sirn—Apropos of my letter (A Mere Consumer) in your issue of 

August 25th, I am informed that the Labour Research Department, 

6 High Holborn, W.C.1, has produced a booklet entitled Electricity, 

Public versus Private, 6d., which sets out the main facts of the industry, 

and gives a mass of statistics, &c. J. P. Hopce. 
Ravenscroft, Colyford, Colyton, Devon. 


Sm,—Actual cost of one village-distribution to twenty-three consumers 
in 1937, the same year that Dr. Lys received his supply-company’s quota- 
tion of £710 for distribution to the eighteen houses in the hamlet he 
bought thirty years ago, should be of more practical value to the M.P. 
for East Grinstead, who asked Dr. Lys for a segregation of the £710 
(page 173, The Spectator, August 25th). 

From the generator, three lines, 335, 440 and 530 route yards erected 
by a well-known electrical contractor, all of 7/14 SWG (1,100 Ibs. of 
copper), twenty-six poles with nineteen feet clearance above ground at 
summer temperature, including twenty-three service connexions, actually 
cost £210 and comply with Section 23 Act of 1909. Interior wiring of 
houses is not included in my figures, and presumably the supply com- 
pany would charge extra for service connexions and for interior wiring.— 
Respectfully submitted, THEODORE STEVENS. 

11 Dence Park, Herne Bay. 


Sir—I have read. with considerable interest the correspondence on this 
matter and the varying rates for electric current. Why is not electricity 
put on the same basis as gas and water? I have long understood that 
Mr. Gladstone in the ‘sixties so amended a Bill for gas undertakings 
that companies’ profits were limited and that excess profit was to be 
used for extension of amenities and for reduction of charges as in the 
case of water companies. Surely nowadays electricity is an essential 
utility for light and power and not a luxury to be exploited through the 
medium of the Stock Exchange. I think the Port of London Authority 
1s run on somewhat similar lines to those above-mentioned. My neighbour 
here, using his house almost continuously, was charged £90 for carrying 
wire over his own property: no wayleaves being necessary.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. C. W. OLDHAM. 
“Te Whare,” Red Hill, Walkhampton, Yelverton, S. Devon. 


TOLSTOY AND THE GERMANS 


Sir,—According to the libraries there has been a phenomenal demand 
for Tolstoy’s War and Peace during the last two years. It is interesting 
to note that great author’s judgement on the Germans a century ago. 
Here is his opinion of the national character (on page 714 of Macmillan’s 
edition) : ° 

“Pfuel was one of those hopelessly and immutably self-confident 
men, self-confident to the point of martyrdom as only Germans are, 
because only Germans are self-confident on the basis of an abstract 
notion. . . . The German’s self-assurance is worst of all, stfonger 
and more repulsive than any other, because he imagines that he 
knows the truth—science—which he himself has invented but 
which is for him the absolute truth ”. (e.g., Hitler’s Mein Kampf). 

As an explanation of Napoleon’s success he puts these words into the 
mouth of the old Prince Bolkonski: 

“Buonaparte was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He has 
got splendid soldiers. Besides he began by attacking Germans. And 
only idlers have failed to beat the Germans. Since the world began 
everybody has beaten the Germans. They beat no one—except one 
another. He made his reputation fighting them.” 

Prophetic, if capable of modification! Small wonder that Tolstoy was 
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banned by a cult (Kultur) that has so sedulously built up a legend of 
invincibility round the German Army—a legend that somehow history 
cannot be made to endorse.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. F, D. MERRALLS. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


S1r,—Except for the comparatively small number of courageous citizens 
who have risked imprisonment or death by “listening in” to foreign 
broadcasts, Germany has been living in a political vacuum for ten years, 
and has little knowledge of the events which have involved her in the 
present world struggle. 

Presumably one of the terms of Peace: with the Allies will be her 
occupation by an international army for police purposes for an indefinite 
period when the war is over. Could this army not be used for the 
distribution of a brief but authoritative history of the German conduct 
immediately preceding and during the present war, including her atrocities 
on the Poles and the Jews, and setting out in detail her actions in Norway, 
Holland, Denmark, Poland and Russia, and her breaches of International 
Agreements? The cost of this booklet, which would not involve a circula- 
tion of more than 65 millions, would be comparatively small, and would 
at least present the facts as they are known to the world outside of 
Germany. If these were carefully documented and so written that the 
population as a whole would understand them, they would have value, 
and would also provide material for argument on the part of our own 
soldiers who may equally not be fully aware of the terrible story that would 
have to be told. Our Ministry of Information might well take this task 
in hand at the present time, in preparation for our occupation at some 
early later date.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PUBLISHING AND LABOUR 


S1r,—Mr. Fairweather is correct in his surmise that relief in one direction 
alone will not solve the difficulty. No final solution can be reached until 
more labour is available for printers and binders. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that some extra paper could Be used to produce larger. editions 
both of new books and of reprints, so that public demand might be more 
nearly satisfied. At present publishers can seldom produce enough copies 
of one book at one time to meet requirements, They have to print, or 
to reprint, in relatively small numbers that are wasteful both of man-power 
and of time. 

For example, if it takes some 132 hours to print 5,000 copies of a 
256-page book, it will take no more than 180 hours to print 10,000. Twice 
the number of books with an expenditure of only 364 per cent. more time. 
Time, and labour, would also be saved in binderies, in publishers’ ware- 
houses, at wholesalers and in bookshops if it were possible to produce and 
distribute in larger units—but that cannot be done without more paper.— 
Yours faithfully, G. WrEN Howarp. 

Jonathan Cape Limited, 30 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE ROBOT MAN 


S1r,—I venture to trespass on your space, being possibly one of your 
oldest subscribers and admirers (over forty years) and one to whom 
the arrival of The Spectator is one of the pleasantest events of the week. 
This week’s number containing the article of Henton’s called “The 
English and the War,” I found specially interesting, in that it set me 
thinking of a conversation I had a few weeks ago with a young officer 
just back from the fighting line. I asked him, “ Is there so much difference 
after all between the German and the British soldier when carrying out 
their professional duties?” His reply, without a moment’s hesitation, 
was this: “ If a German officer ordered his men to shoot down a defence- 
less group of old men, women and children, his order would immediately 
be obeyed ; but if I gave a similar order my men would preferably shoot 
me.” <A good illustration of the difference of nationality and tempera- 
ment?—Yours truly, HILDA ANNESLEY. 
Annes Grove, Castletownroche, Co. Cork. 


THE SEWING MACHINE 


Smr,—G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History, recently so admirably 
reviewed in your columns by Prof. Woodward, makes no mention of the 
invention of the sewing machine and its effect on the social life of women. 
How great this effect was and what a wonderful part it played in women’s 
emancipation was first brought home to me by that first-rate Dutch novel, 
The Rebel Generation, by Mrs. Jo van Anmers Keller, translated and 
published here some time in the thirties. One of the characters goes over 
to England—I think it was to the Great Exhibition, and brings back a 
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sewing machine. It immediately gives freedom to a large household of 
girls and spinster aunts who previously had had their whole time more 
than occupied in hemming shirts, stocks, chemises, and whalebones in 
corsets. The social historian should find an interesting little field in the 
gradual victory of the sewing machine some eighty years ago, and modern 
women should never forget the debt they owe to Mr. Singer and Mr. 
Gibbs. H. P. Garwoop. 


WHAT ABOUT ALBERTA? 


Str,—I was most interested in Mr. Westlake’s letter, for though I am 
not a Social Crediter—at least, I don’t think so!—I dug out some sur- 
prising facts about Alberta when preparing an article following the 
death of William Aberhart. During the first three years of Aberhart’s 
Interim Programme I found that whilst the debts of other provinces were 
mounting, Alberta’s provincial debt was cut by three million dollars. 
Without increased taxation, Government revenue rose steadily and in- 
dustrial pay-rolls rose from 62 millions in 1934 to 75 millions in 1938. 

What interested me most of all was the system of land tenure put into 
operation, where farmers were assisted to put their land back into pro- 
duction without cost. Under this scheme, the farmer is taxed on the basis 
of actual crop production. One-eighth of the crop is taken for rent and 
taxes, but nothing is collected if the yield is less than five bushels per acre. 
Maybe that is why, in spite of all opposition, Alberta has re-elected a 
Social Credit Government with such an outstanding majority. 

5 Dawson Place, London, W. 2. V. R. KImMMITrT. 


Sir,—The Alberta Government borrowed a large sum from investors in 

this country about twenty years ago. For some years they paid 4} per 

cent. interest as promised ; but for the past few years they have refused 

to pay this, and now they refuse to repay the capital. Can your corre- 

spondent, E. K. Westlake, offer any excuse for this extraordinary pro- 

cedure?—Yours, &c., WitiiaM H. CarsLaw. 
35 Snowdon Place, Stirling. 


THE E.A.M. 


Str,—May I respectfully call your attention to your comments in The 
Spectator dated August 25th, 1944, under the heading “ Yugoslav Agree- 
ment”? The translation of the Greek movement, E.A.M. is Ethnikon 
Apeleftherotikon Metopon (National Liberation Front). This political 
entity is made up as follows :— 

Prof. B. Svolos, Democrat ; M. E. Bakirdjis, Venizelist ; M. G. Mantakis, 
Venizelist ; M. E. Tsirimokos, Venizelist; M. K. Gavreilides, Agrarian ; 
M. G. Siantos, Communist ; M. Angelopoulos, Democrat ; M. Askoutis, 
Venizelist ; M. Hadji Beys, Venizelist ; M. Cocalis, Progressive. 

Since there is only one Communist among the leaders of E.A.M., it 
is quite incorrect to describe it as “ mainly Communist in its sympathies.” 
Tito, on the other hand, has proclairged that he is Communist right 
from the formation of the National Committee of Liberation, of which 
he is president.—Yours faithfully, E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU. 

15 New Street, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


THE FORGOTTEN ALLY 


Sir.—I have been waiting for some more authoritative correspondent than 
myself to comment on Major Jarvis’s letter in your issue of August 25th, 
but as no one has done so I feel I must. I want to assure Major Jarvis 
and your other readers that no informed Jew in this country or elsewhere 
associates himself with the ridiculous claim regarding the Jewish share 
in the Battle of Alamein that the American (non-Jewish) journalist whom 
he mentions puts forward. In the armies of North Africa as well as in 
those of Britain and the Allies elsewhere, Jews as British and Allied 
subjects, have taken their full and proper share. In addition some 
thousands of Palestinian Jews, not liable to conscription in consequence 
of the status of their country, have fought and are fighting in the British 
forces. But the claim that a quarter of the Eighth Army at Alamein—the 
proportion of Jews in the population of the United Kingdom being less 
than one per cent.—was Jewish, is so absurd as to carry its own refuta- 
tion with it to any intelligent person, Jew or non-Jew. 
9 Lincoln Road, Oxford. ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Sir,—During the “blitz” (horrid word) I admired the unfailing regu- 
larity with which the newspapers of London and the country contrived 
to overcome the difficulties of the times. Now, in spite of “ flying bombs,” 
The Spectator continues to publish each Thursday without fail. The 
Post Office is not imbued so keenly with this ideal of service. My copy, 
postmarked in London on Thursday, never arrives until Saturday: 
more often on Monday, and this week not until Tuesday. Does this 
mark the difference between private and public enterprise?—Yours truly, 
15 Stonehouse Road, Sutton Coldfield. Muriet CASSON. 
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WiTHIN the week I have seen and heard more than one clash between 
farmer ard food-seeker. Mushrooms have been plentiful and blackberries 
are a bumper crop. What the farmer says in effect is: “ This is private 
land. Off you go.” The public is obedient ; but however little is said 
feels that the farmer is a dog-in-the manger. I have never known farmers 
and landowners so exclusive. The reason lies partly in war-time legisla- 
tion and the necessity to keep the crops free from damaging trespass, 
But it does not increase the national supply of food to forbid the people 
gathering the kindly fruits, and the best of them, mushrooms and black- 
berries, are provided when the haysel is over, and little harm can be 
done. Apart from war-time_some clarifying of public rights is needed. 
A judge once said from the bench that there was no law of trespass in 
Britain ; and most people feel that such natural products as blackberries 
and mushrooms should be accessible to village folk. The chief pickers 
(and gleaners who also are being discouraged) are women, who would do 
no damage to hedge or crop or game. 


Rustic Memories 


The Head of a scientific farm gave instructions to one of his labourers 
to sow flax in one section of a field, and told him that the variety, which 
he named, was new. “That ain’t new,” said the man, “I sowed six 
acres of that across the bottom of the field thirty years ago.’ “ Surely,” 
said his chief, “ you can’t remember what variety you sowed there as 
much as thirty years ago?” The labourer turned on him with scorn 
and wonder. “Surely you don’t think I could forget a thing like that?” 
It goes almost without saying that the man’s memory was exact in 
every particular. He could probably have told the details of the weather 


and the yield of the crop. Memory is strongest, so far as any record§ go, 


in those who cannot or can scarcely read or write. 


Squirrel’s Greed 


A rather wild and very pleasant garden at the edge of a little town has 
been inhabited by a pair of grey squirrels, which have produced a 
creditable family ; and incidentally some of the young are almost brown. 
These squirrels have already eaten or knocked down every nut in the 
garden and some apples and are now busy with the walnuts though the 
green cases are still hard and stiff and the kernels only half developed. 
It is feared that most of the birds’ nests have been robbed. There are 
few things, whether animal or vegetable, safe from these most attractive 
animals. They especially enjoy peaches. The one thing in the garden 
preserved by them is the harvest of the mountain ash. The population 
of thrushes that used to strip the tree of its brilliant berries have been 
reduced by the squirrels almost to the vanishing point. They are experts 
in the art of bird-nesting. 


Electric Insects 


One of the strange tales from the seat of war concerns that queer little 
beetle called the glow-worm. An electric mine-detector gave the usual 
sign of a buried mine ; but no mine could be found. All that was found 
was a nest of glow-worms. Whether this queer response is a true tale or 
no I have no means of telling ; but the light shown by both glow-worm 
and the brighter fire-fly is of great scientific interest. These animals have 
more or less solved the else unsolved problem of producing light without 
more than a negligible waste of power or heat. Our wealth would be 
immensely increased if our men of science could penetrate their secret. 
You can read print (as I experienced in Argentina) by the light of a 
single firefly and the heat is unappreciable. 


In My Garden 


One advantage of that quaint, very fragrant bush, buddleia meyerensis, 
a cross between the yellow and purple sorts, is that it is later and at this 
date proves the surest of lures for autumnal butterflies, among which this 
year Peacocks seem to prevail. It is very floriferous. Both in respect of 
vegetables and flowers many gardeners, I think, omit to notice that 
nature sows most seeds in autumn, not spring. Many annual flowers can 
be sown where they are to grow (a necessary consideration in present 
labour difficulties) though they may do best if sown in boxes ; and some 
vegetables, especially onions, do better and are freer from enemies if 
grown from autumn-sown seed. After our experience of black fly this 
year it will need some optimism to sow autumn broad beans, but they 
do well in three years out of four and come agreeably early. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Americans 
By D. W. Brogan. 





The American Problem. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d.) 

“ My object,” writes Mr. Brogan “has been to make what I think 
is the most interesting country in the world interesting and intel- 
ligible to others.” And later he defines the “American Problem” 
as a double problem: “It is the problem of making intelligible to 
the American people the nature of the changes in the modern world 
which they can lead, which they can resist, but which they can’t 
ignore. That is a problem for Americans. There is the second 
problem, the problem of making intelligible the normal American’s 
view of the world, of his own history and destiny.” It is the second 
problem which Mr. Brogan faces. It is a difficult problem, for it 
involves explaining the life of an enormous cosmopolitan and little- 
known country ; yet Mr. Brogan succeeds. 

In the first place, he can make any subject interesting, merely by 
writing about it. His wit, his liveliness and his range of allusion 
are all first class. In the second place, he is one of the very few 
men—whether foreigners or citizens of the country—who knows the 
United States. America is so vast and various that it confuses those 
who try to see it whole. The usual resuit is either a series of 
generalisations, which at the best avoid being untrue ty being un- 
important, or else a set of comments which are applicable to one 
region, but which make nonsense if applied to the whole. Mr. Brogan 
can talk about the United States without falling into either of these 
traps. 

He has a mind which seems incapable of forgetting anything which 
he has ever seen or read or heard, and he has an abnormal power of 
bringing together experiences which may be widely separated in 
time or place so that they throw light upon each other. To an 
American, Mr. Brogan’s knowledge of the United States is a delight 
and a wonder. He constantly attempts the little local reference— 
always dangerous for any foreigner in any land—and he is constantly 
successful. When he makes a generalisation it is fresh, and it is 
food for the imagination. 

The better the reader knows America the more he will learn from 
this book ; yet the reader who knows nothing at all will also learn 
much. Most of Mr. Brogan’s sentences are several layers deep. 
They can be enjoyed on the top layer only, or (deperding on the 
knowledge which the reader brings to them) on all the layers simul- 
taneously. Only a reader experienced in America can expect the 
latter pleasure. Mr. Brogan approaches the life and history of 
America with the single question: what made the country develop 
this way? He does not seek to praise or blame. He is interested, so 
he seeks to understand. He is intelligent and experienced, so he 
succeeds in understanding. He also enjoys life, so he has fun by 
the way. 
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NEW PAB BOOKS 


Norfolk Portraits pe. w. KETTON-cREMER 


The history of England in a considerable degree is the history of her provinces, 
and, as Mr. Ketton-Cremer shows, Norfolk has been particularly rich in interesting 
personalities. Illustrated. 15,- 


Part-time Countryman cerato MILLAR 


Mr. Millar works in London but lives deep in the country—a four hours’ journey 
each day. A delightful book about real country life. 76 


Max Weber and German Politics 

j. P. MAYER 
Shows the essential features of German politics between the years 1880 and 1920. 
After Bismark no other German reflects more fully the political life of his country 
than Max Weber. Frontispiece. 86 


Alberoni SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 


* Simplifies for us a cross-section of history that would be enough in its raw state 
to make the brain reel. Its blend of bold thinking and virtuosity should commend 
it to the intelligent reader.’"-—-ELtzasetH Bowen: Tatler. ‘ Alberoni is one of 
history's most fantastic characters, who became first Minister of Spain — a pleasure 
wo read.’—Manchester Guardian. 2nd printing, Illustrated. 15/- 
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One of the most interesting sections of the book is called Unity 
and Liberty. Mr. Brogan sees that the attempt to preserve them 
both, in a country or more than 3,000,000 square miles, is a major 
problem. It is the problem stated by Lincoln when the Civil War 
was drawing to a close, “whether any Government not too strong 
for the liberties of its people can be strong enough to maintain its 
existence in great emergencies.” He admits that the form of govern. 
ment which the Americans have devised to maintain both liberty and 
union is often slow, cumbersome, and at times almost incapable of 
action. Yet he adds: “ The standard of comparison we should apply 

. ls not that of a comparatively small, unitary country like Great 
Britain or New Zealand. We must look at countries with something 
like the same problems of space to deal with. We must look at Russia, 
at Canada, at Brazil, at Australia.” After looking, he concludes: 
“To have created a free government over a continental area, without 
making a sacrifice of adequate efficiency or of liberty, is the American 
achievement. It is a unique achievement in world history.” 

Mr. Brogan, however, does not overlook the danger which can 
arise from the American suspicion of authoritative political action, 
the American tendency to submit to obstructionist tactics from 
minorities. He advises the citizens of the United States “to accept 
the international implications of Thurber’s law: ‘there is no safety 
in numbers or in anything else.” But there are two orders of risk; 
the risk of certain disaster if nothing is done, the risk of failure if 
something is attempted.” 

The final section of the book is “ The American Way in War.” It 
is an historical survey of the strengths and shortcomings of American 
life. Describing the parade of the victorious Northern armies through 
the streets of Washington in 1865, he writes: 

“The real curiosity was Sherman’s army. . . . Grant’s army was 
hardly more dressy than its shabby Commander, but Sherman’s 
army loping along, witn open necks and hardly any standard equip- 
ment, hardened and lithe, confident and brash, this was an American 
army, formidable, enterprising, humane and ribald. Nothing could 
have been less like the armies of Europe than that and the world was 
not to see a comparable sight again till the (British) Eighth Army 
emerged from the desert, clad as its fancy and its resources dictated, 
living by its own battle-learned discipline . . . spiritual descendant 
of the American armies that in four years had fought through from 
the great central valley to the Atlantic coast.” 

The power to make such comparisons is the power to make history 
interesting. HERBERT AGAR. 
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The Forthcoming Peace 


Problems of the Peace. By Wilson Harris. (Cambridge University 


Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume appears as No. 21 in Sir Ernest Barker’s well- 
known Cambridge series entitled Current Problems. Its chapters are 
sign-posts on the road to peace. Mr. Wilson Harris knows what a 
via dolorosa @e road to peace was twenty-five years ago and is thus 
able to mark the obstacles and the pitfalls that lie upon our path 
today. His comparison of the two processes, then «nd now, is 
articularly valuable ; and the reader will see that there is a con- 
tinuity in the whole undertaking, the two wars and the uneasy 
interbellum being linked together as parts of a long passage of 
transition and change through which the civilised world has been 
carried by the titanic forces of our time. There are few—all too 
few—books among the so-called post-war literature of the moment 
more appropriate than this “unambitious little volume,” as Mr. 
Harris calls it, for the guidance of group discussion in the fighting 
services and for the stimulation of public opinion generally. 

Throughout the book there are evident traces of the mood, “ Once 
bitten, twice shy.” Mr. Wilson Harris belongs to the generation 
that believed, or hoped, that the world’s great age would, in very 
truth, begin anew with the acceptance by all nations after 1918 of 
the principles then described as “ Wilsonian,” the epithet coming 
not from the Editor of The Spectator but from his distinguished 
but ineffective American namesake. And only these who, like the 
present reviewer, belong to that generation can gpalise the height 
of those old hopes and the depth of disillusionment into which men 
fell when they came to naught. Whether this makes the older 
generation good guides for the younger must be a moot point ; but 
the experience of those who now approach the psalmist’s allotted 
span of life must have some value and is manifestly a material 
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By Wilson Harris 
PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


Written to indicate, as a basis for public and private argument, the nature 
of some of the main problems with which a Peace Conference must 
inevitably concern itself. The Armistice, the place and constitution of 
the subsequent Conference, what will be just (if hard), and what 
expedient, and what ill-advised, in assessing the terms to be imposed 
upon Germany; frontier questions likely to arise; the problems of 
reparations ; the kind of international authority envisaged in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow declaration ; the trial of war criminals; the 
status of minorities within sovereign nations ; and finally, such difficult 
matters as the attitude to Europe of America, Russia, and of a France 


liberated and rehabilitated. Cyrren¢ Problems No. 21. 3s. 6d. net 


LEGAL EFFECTS OF WAR 
By Sir Arnold McNair 


The first edition of this book was published in 1920, but, with the exception 
of chapter II, very little of that edition remains. This book is an attempt 
to study the impact of war upon the principles of our law. The effect of 
war upon the Procedural Status o Enemies and upon Contracts occupies 
a large part of the volume. The main legal contribution of the present 
war will probably lie amongst the problems which have arisen from the 
occupation of many countries by our enemies and the exile of the Govern- 
ments of most of those countries. Chapters 17 and 18 attempt to assemble 
some of the material relevant to these problems and to indicate the 
solution of some of them. 25s. net 


National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS No. VII 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUATION 


FOR RATING 
By J. R. Hicks, U. K. Hicks and C. E. V. Leser 


The facts upon which the investigation was based were partly derived 
from records of an official enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Health in 
1938. An earlier Paper (No. III in this series) and the present Paper, to 
be followed in due time by a third, will form a general enquiry into 


local taxation. 5 Charts. 7s. 6d. net 
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“Why do I read The 
Yorkshire Post?” 


o 












“lt often asked that question. 
People are apt to think that 
because I hold an important 
London job I ought to be content 
with the news only as London 
sees it. 

“TI have never agreed with that 
outlook. I feel it is just as im- 
portant—more so in fact these 
days—to keep well-informed of 
the ideas, developments and trend 
of political thought in other parts 











of the country, especially in the 


North. 

** Well, The Yorkshire Post gives 
me a clear idea of what people in 
the North are thinking and doing. 
It’s what I call a well-balanced 
paper, and its leading articles are 
written by specialists in the 
particular subjects. I know when 
i read it I’m sure of reading 
good sense well expressed.” 
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Voice of the North 




















Herbert Jenkins 


Ready Sept. 18th. 


THE THOUSAND-YEAR 
CONSPIRACY 
By Paul Winkler 


This most important and timely book is an exhaustive study 
of the centuries-old Prusso-Teutonic design to dominate 
Europe. 15s. net 


FLOWER OF THE FLAX 
By J. B. Salmond 


“T found myself quite carried away by this excellent story of 
Scottish life in the last century..—JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily 





Herald). “ Exceedingly well done.”"—Scotsman.  “ Sim- 
plicity and charm.”—Observer. ‘* Great vividness.”— 
Listener. ‘ Solidly planned.”—Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net 


ANGLER’S CREEL 


By Alexander Wanless 
With half-tone illustrations 

“There are few phases of angling which Mr. Wanless has 
not experienced.”—Scotsman. “A generous creel.”— 
Daily Telegraph. “A fine mixed creel.”—The Field. 
“Invaluable information.”— Universe. “* The right spirit of 
angling is in him.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 

8s. 6d. net 


——HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED— 
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of some booksellers. 


EVERYBODY’S POLITICAL WHAT’S WHAT 
will be published on September 15th at 10/- net. 
The edition is a very large one, and sufficient 
copies to cover advance orders cannot be com- 
pleted until about a week before publication. 

In order to ease transport difficulties, the 
books will be despatched as they become 
available, and supplies are already in the hands 


Booksellers receiving early deliveries are 
asked not to expose copies for sale before 
September 15th, and the public are requested 
to note that no copies of the book can be 
purchased until that date. 
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part of the evidence in the case. No one who takes the problems of 
today’s peace in hand can afford to ignore the lessons so clearly 
shown in the story of the past quarter of a century. 

In a short review there is little room for more than some of Mr. 
Wilson Harris’s chief sign-posts. He warns those who hold that a 
Peace Conference should not be held till long—perhaps years—after 
the war ends, or that by some obscure process a Peace Conference 
may be dispensed with altogether because the Armistice will pro- 
vide for everything then necessary, that an Armistice can hardly 
contain more than the military terms required tc set an immediate 
seal on victory. The foundations of settlement must be laid by 
other means. Certain questions outside the military field will not 
brook delay, e.g., national frontiers. And on the frontier problem he 
holds that “it should make less demand on the time of the Peace 
Conference than it did in 1919.” . True: but, while the scope and 
complexity of the map-making task are not what they were at that 
time, none the less there are acute problems as anyone may see who 
reads Mr. Harris’s third chapter. On war criminals (where I follow 
him least willingly); on Reparations ; on Minorities in Europe ; on 
the structure and promise of “a new League of Nations,” he has 
just those things to say which should stimulate public and private 
argument. Burt the significant part of the book is the ninth chapter 
which, under the title of “ Question Marks,” sets forth those elements 
of uncertainty in the post-war prospect which must make all dis- 
cussion of it “ disturbingly provisional.” 

It is here that Mr. Wilson Harris reveals most clearly his (and 
our) “ once-bitten-twice-shyness.” On the “new” League (he was 
writing before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference) he says (p. 77): 


“The form a new League is to take is no doubt important, but 
far more important is the question whether its constituent members 
are prepared to carry out their undertakings under its Covenant to 
the point of armed action if that be needed. If they are, the League, 
even though its constitution be misconceived, will serve its ends. 
If not, the most faultlessly drafted articles will not save it from 
failure and disaster.” 


This “ question whether ” becomes four specific “ question marks ” 
in his ninth chapter where his own candour compels him to put a ? 
against each of the five Powers in turn, though not always for the 
same reasons in each case: Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
France and Germany. Of ourselves he says that it would be “a con- 
siderable assumption ” to say that we are “clear about the line our 
own country will adopt.” Of the United States he is hopeful but 
not certain that she will bear her full responsibility in world partner- 
ship. The Soviet Union is sometimes .“ disconcerting,” and in 
Russo-German relations Mr. Wilson Harris detects one of the niggers 
in the European wood-pile. And so on. The chapter ends on a 
mark of interrogation which is actually the last word in the book. 
Thus Mr. Harris looks to the future of world peace in a mood of 
caution and uncertain hope. The public who read his book will find 
in it a brief, clear, and sometimes challenging statement of those 
things on which they must make up their minds. 

FREDERICK WHYTE. 
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a new translation by 
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Thugs for Another Hitler 


Branch Street. By Marie Paneth. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


Many good Britons have wondered where Hitler found the y ung 
thugs he put in charge of concentration camps; have supposed all 
too complacently that he could not have found them here. But 
Mosley with his bodyguard of toughs knew better: and to read 
Branch Street is to be brought abruptly up against the fact that we 
in this country are continuing to produce human material that, given 
suitable opportunity, would attain its fullest self-satisfaction in 
thuggery. 

Mrs. Paneth had experience of six other groups of slum children 
before she attempted to run a play centre for “ Branch Street ”—a 
street “only twenty minutes by bus from Piccadilly ” in which every 
house is condemned. There she met at home the kind of children 
who appalled the countryside at the first wartime evacuation—chil- 
dren who “have to snatch the food from the stove or from the 
table,” children who never get enough rest, whose “first reaction 
to a lawn, to a space of floor or a rug, is to lie down on it and rest.” 
There is never enough. room for them in their homes— 

“Not enough room in bed. 
Not enough room at a table. 
Not enough room to play. 
Not enough room to keep themselves clean. 
Not enough room in their mothers’ hearts?—I do not know.” 
The children in all her other groups 
“éxpected the good to happen. ... Branch Street expected not the 
good, but the bad. It met us not with hope, but with despair and 
spite.... Their background, their bagful of experiences had taught 
them . . . to attack, to grab, to lie, to steal and cheat.” 
The one beauty of these unlovely children was the patient, unre- 
sentful devotion they gave to their younger brothers and sisters. 
Mrs. Panéth is wise “enough to say, “I do not see much hope for my 
gang.” Her “gang” have, in fact, already been cast upon the world 
potential ruffians—if they remain innocuous, it is no credit to the 
society into which they were born. And more of these unsocial units 
are developing all the time, in alarming numbers—Branch Street 
breeds with a lack of caution that should delight those who lament the 
falling birth rate. They need, says Mrs. Paneth, “better living 
conditions . . . more security . ..a good example from the very 
start of their lives,” and somehow all this must be sccured to them, 
since there is little sense in trying to create a good world if we leave 
untouched the obvious forces likely to wreck it. 

The shame oné feels at Mrs: Paneth’s revelations is, of course, 
a hopeful sign: in the Victorian age, human degradation of this 
kind was taken for granted ; not a rare street here and there, but 
acres of slums hid such hardened, hopeless types. But then their 
illiteracy, and the sense of their final inferiority impressed firmly on 
them by their betters, made them less dangerous to the common 
good than are their prototypes of today. IRENE CLEPHANE. 


The Corporative State Racket 


The Italian Corporative System. By James Meenan, M.A. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Turis book claims to be the first attempt to trace the development 
of the Italian Corporative system from its birth in 1922 to 1943, 
that is, from the March on Rome to the downfall of Mussolini. The 
claim seems well substantiated. The Irish author, a neutral and 
an independent scholar, has taken a great deal of trouble to collect 
documentary evidence in order to give us a detailed and, as far as 
possible, a clear picture of the Corporative system, in itself a highly 
confused and confusing piece of machinery. Nor has he forgotten 
in the three opening chapters to sketch an outline of the rise, decline 
and fall of the Parliamentary régime which precedéd the Fascist. 
Mr. Meenan finds that “the Corporative system did not represent 
in any sense a new way of life. It did represent a new way of 
Government . . . indispensable to a modern dictator.” He finds that 
it was a most useful instrument in the hands of the ruler, but that 
it was deceptive in that it neither responded to the real necessities 
of production nor to the requirements of distribution. Above all 
it failed to make good its much vaunted claim of having solved once 
and for all the conflict between employers and workers, eradicating 
the conflict between class and class. He finds that Fascism had 
placed workers and employers in a position of equality before the 
law, and in equal subjection to the State. The conflict was there 
just the same, unresolved. The mere fact of conscripting capital and 
labour solved nothing, and the efficacy of the corporations as a means 
of conciliation was never proved. “One thing is certain,’ writes Mr. 
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Assault on PAIN 


The fear of pain is a legacy left over from the dark 
ages. Science and education have done away with ..cost of 
the fears which beset primitive man, but the fear of pain 
remains. The age-long history of man’s warfare against 
disease is illumined by such names as Sir Humphry Davy 
who first realised the anzesthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
and Sir James Simpson who discovered the use of chloro- 
form as an anesthetic : thanks to them and others like 
them, modern surgery has been robbed of its terrors. 


But the lesser, though still wearing, pains of every 
day remain to sap the sufferer’s vitality in proportion to 
the severity of the attack. Headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and all the other distressing nerve pains 
are universal ills, and to combat them is the function of 
*Cogene ’. 

* Cogene ’ is a scientific combination of four separate 
drugs, in tablet form, each one of tried and proved value in 
the relief of pain. Because each of the four is present only 
in 4 minute quantity, there is no danger of the harmful 
after-effects which might attend the taking of an effective 
dose of a single drug, yet ‘ Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. That is 
why doctors prescribe ‘ Cogene ’. It is sold by all chemists 
at I'/l4d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene’ will relieve 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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Meenan, “the Government was enabled to play the one against 
the other.” 


The syndical and corporative bodies created by Fascism were “a 
cross between a bureaucracy and a police force.” He finds them 
successful as instruments for controlling the political and, to a 
much lesser extent, the economic life of the nation, but never in 
a single instance were they able to work as an autonomous system 
endowed with functions and powers. In theory they were legally 
vested with wide-embracing powers and functions, in administrative 
practice they were completely dependent upon decisions taken by 
Mussolini himself according to the political exigencies of the moment. 
No decision had ever sprung, it seems, from the corporations. It is 
true that the Fascists were always content to work under the delusion 
that legislation im vacuo, legislation for its own sake, was tantamount 
to creating reality. 

Mr. Meenan quotes numerous examples of the unreality under- 
lying many of the discussions between syndical organisations repre- 
senting employers and workers. “The mistrust between the two 
sides was such, and so obvious was their lack of real power, that 
the remedy was to go to Mussolini, who could not be indifferent 
to any dissatisfaction among the workers, once it was on so large 
a scale as not to be easily suppressed by the local Fascists.” “In 
the event,” Meenan writes, “ the institution of the Corporations has 
not in itself changed the nature of Italian economy.” How could 
it? As Meenan rightly points out, the Corporative State cannot be 
defined in terms of Capitalism or Socialism. It can, however, be 
defined in terms of Caesarism, by which name is intended the 
control exercised over capital and labour by the Party-State. And 
since the State, in this particular case was, in effect, the Fascist 
Party and since the Fascist Party was the expression of the Duce’s 
overriding will and whim, even to appointing all the officials of 
the system, one sees at once that the Corporative Siate is “ merely 
the means by which that control is exercised, and nothing else.” 
The formula “everything for the State, in the State and of the 
State, nothing against the State” may sound impressive enough, 
but it is only a cloak hiding a very ugly and unsocial fact: personal 
dictatorship and the Party-State. . 

I would recommend this book to all those who are interested in 
the manifold and cunning aspects which the art of ruling can assume. 
It contains an object-lesson and indeed a warning to would-be 
imitators. Mr. Meenan takes as his text a quotation from Al Capone. 
The famous gangster’s words serve as a pithy and appropriate defini- 
tion of the meaning of the Corporative System: “It is a sweet racket 
if you can keep the boys in line.” 

J. J. Marus. 


Economic Pessimism 


By Roy Glenday. (Macmillan, 


The Future of Economic Society. 
16s.) 

Mr. GLENDAY’S study of the “ Future of Economic Society” is on 

an ambitious scale, and the author ranges over a wide field of 

biological, historical, philosophical and economic knowledge in order 

to develop his theme. In brief, that theme seems to be that societies 
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aecessarily pass through various stages of development, in each of 
which their size, economic organisation and resources, and also the 
social and political dispositions of their members, are such as to 
produce an equilibrium. But this equilibrium is always temporary, 
It will inevitably be upset by changes in the rate of growth of popu- 
lation or of production, and then a complete reconstruction of the 
society is needed to enable it to move to a new equilibrium. 

In applying this principle to contemporary conditions, Mr. Glenday 
arrives at extremely pessimistic conclusions. There is no remedy 
for the ills of present-day economic society within the framework 
of its present-organisation. “Its system of civilisation, having out- 
grown its convenient size, has broken down. That breakdown has 
reached such extremes that all hope of saving the existing structure 
must now be abandoned.” He seems’ to hold the view that the 
future lies with self-contained nations, or groups of nations, 
erganised on “communal” lines. He attacks liberalism, the 
intellectuals and reason, and he finds only error in “ orthodox” 
economics. 

Throughout the book, statement too often does duty for argument, 
and frequently conclusions drawn from the biological sciences are 
applied uncritically to economics and politics. There is little 
coherence in the development of the main theme. It is, however, 
significant that these pessimistic conclusions about the future of 
private capitalism in general, and of the British economic system in 
particular, proceed from the economic adviser to the Federation of 
British Industries. Are we to conclude that the British entrepreneur 
has so completely lost his nerve and his self-confidence as this book, 
coming from such a source, suggests? ALAN GEORGE. 


Fiction 
The Stuff to Give the Troops. By J. Maclaren-Ross. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) } : 
Absent in the Spring. By Mary Westmacott. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Live Dangerously. By Axel Kielland. Translated by Carolyn Hannay. 
(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue three books here noticed, while all very different in content, 
can share a single label ; they are slick. The slick story, or novel, 
merely requires acquiescence from the reader; if he can accept 
without question then all is well; while this limitation makes 
matters easy, too easy, during the process of absorption, it tends to 
have less pleasing after-effects, since then one either feels satiety or 
discontent. Such a technique, too, has its own peculiar pitfalls 
for the author, and Mr. J. Maclaren-Ross shows some consciousness 
of the limitations imposed by such methods ; he conveys, sometimes 
at least, the suggestion that there are explorable depths beneath his 
brilliant surfaces, though he falls all too often under the spell of his 
own devices, forgetting that his soldiers are men as well as numbers. 
Military regulations may play the very devil with personal liberty, 
but they hardly merit the magic powers which he confers upon 
them. Since he first appeared in an early number of the magazine 
Horizon, Mr. Maclaren-Ross has steadily built for himself a widen- 
ing reputation as a writer of topical short stories. His first pub- 
lished volume, The Stuff to Give the Troops, deals exclusively with 
existence in the Army. These twenty-five tales have a mordant 
quality, which, since their concern is with numbers, identification 
discs, uniforms and military hair-cuts, rather than with individuals, 
is more gay than grim. He has the necessary flair for comic 
exaggeration, and so converts the boring into boisterous and fatuity 
into farce. He contrives conversations with racy humour, which, if 
a whit less broad than the original sources, keep a light contro] on 
redundancy. Red tape, seldom less than depressing in any walk of 
life, inspires the author, and his greatest triumphs, J Had to Go Sick 
and Through the Usual Channels, bulge wickedly in its bonds. 
He is good, too, on military hospitals: Y-List and We've a Rat in 
Our Ward show his quality on this second favoured theme. Death 
of a Comrade and This Mortal Coil, which have deeper implica- 
tions, show the author less assured than usual; they also suggest 
extensions of range which he might profitably explore. His most 
effective stories are usually the longer ones, since they exercise his 
lively gift of invention ; while his anecdotes appear over-written by 
comparison. 

Joan Scudamore, the central figure of Absent in the Spring, is 
returning from a visit to a married daughter in Bagdad, when she 
encounters an old acquaintance from her own schooldays. Blanche 
Haggard has gone down in the world, but before they part she 
manages to give the complacent Mrs. Scudamore a sinister jolt of 
two. Good looking, well-to-do, with a pleasant background, het 
children all married, Joan has snatched for herself a Miniver diploma 
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from the school life; she goes to sleep congratulating herself and 
God that she is not like Blanche. But all is not well, for next 
morning she learns that the train service has been disorganised by 
the heavy rains. She is the only European at the isolated desert 
rest-house. Soon she has read the two books, chosen as suitable 
travelling fare and therefore light, so is thrown back on her own 
inner resources, and very barren they prove, too, for she quickly 
discovers that the triumphant structure of her career has been raised 
upon her own merciless attitude to others. She realises that she 
has imposed on her husband and children and that she is neither 
wanted nor loved. If Miss Mary Westmacott could have found the 
correct technique for the complexities of her theme, she might have 
written a novel of unusual power and brilliance ; instead, method 
eclipses material to the detriment of the whole. 

Slickness plays far too large a part in Live Dangerously; this 
thriller of underground activities in war-time Norway is robbed of 
much of its authentic excitement by a too lavish collection of well- 
dressed lovelies. Here are drinks galore, indeed all the ingredients 
one expects in a Peter Cheyney. The adventures and escapes are 
many, breath-taking and varios, but one reader at least would have 
found them much more genuinely exciting if characters and back- 
ground had been shown with a less glamorous affinity to the silver 


screen. JOHN HAMpson. 


Shorter Notice 





We Have Been Friends Together. By Raissa Maretain. (Longmans. 
15s. 

Tue dominant feeling of this book is the passion for knowledge—a 
passion as strong as Jude the Observer, though less thwarted. Even 
as a little Jewish child in Mareoupoul on the shores of the Sea of 
Azov Raissa Maretain “felt emotions that were of a religious char- 
acter concerning everything that had to do with school.” It was 
partly in order that anti-semitism should not wreck her studies that 
her parents decided to move to Paris. Here she discovered the 
splendours of Racerie, and at sixteen was registered at the Sorbonne 
(oddly enough at the Faculty of Sciences) where she met Maretain, 
then “a young man with a gentle face, a heavy shock of blond hair 
and a stooping ¢arriage.” Disappointed by the materialism of their 
own teachers they were exhilarated by Bergson’s lectures on intui- 
tion, of which she gives a small summary. They were eventually 
converted to Catholicism through the influence of their friend Léon 
Blov. The Maretains had some other. exceptionally interesting 
friends, including Georges Renault who “then, closely resembled 
certain of his own pierrots or clowns: the long face with its ivory 
paleness had a grace that was both Parisian and Breton.” Renault 
was constantly struggling against painting mediocre pictures that 
would sell easily for the sake of his wife and children’s well-being. 
Two more of their distinguished friends Péguy and Psichari, the 
grandson of Renan, were killed in the world-war of 1914. This is 
a very good book for anyone interested in Maretain or his circle. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
IF markets are much less exciting than the war news the explanation 
is that the news itself is, in essence, just what the Stock Exchange 
has been busily anticipating for the past two years. Victory 
to-morrow would therefore not be accompanied by a wild boom 
in stock market quotations. If that were the state of things, the 
boom would be with us to-day. On the other hand, there are signs 
of uneasiness, as peace draws near, among holders of many Classes 
of industrial ordinary shares which have been hoisted to high levels 
in the steady upward movement of the past two years. The more 
speculative type of investor is now asking himself whether there 
is really much left to “go for” from the current level and igs 
finding it hard to make up his mind. In many cases the right 
answer is surely that on a fairly short view the earnings and dividend 
prospects are adequately discounted in market quotations, but that 
the longer-term recovery possibilities, bound up with reduced 
taxation and expanding world trade, will justify a further rise, 
always provided that politics do not throw too many spanners in 
the works. 


“ 


FALL IN WOOL PROFITS 

Stockholders in Patons and Baldwins, the Yorkshire woollen 
manufacturers, have been both surprised and disappointed at the 
fall in trading profits disclosed in the full accounts. For the year 
to April 29 this company’s trading surplus was down from £521,407 
to £481,154. The net balance available for appropriation was still 
further reduced by the fact that the estimated refund of E.P.T. fell 
from £122,100 to £80,582 and that there was no credit this year, 
against £134,262 in, the preceding year, for E.P.T. reserve no longer 
required. Thus the net profit, after depreciation, was sharply lower 
at £429,073, against £626,160. Transfers to War Contingencies 
Reserve and to Buildings and Plant Reconstruction Reserve have 
both been reduced and the total distribution on the Ordinary Stock 
has been cut from 20 per cent. to 17} per cent. by halving the cash 
bonus. ' 

In his review the chairman explains that the fall in trading profits 
was due to reduced turnover resulting from shortage of labour 
and rationing and also to higher costs which were not offset by any 
increase in selling prices. As these conditions still prevail he is 
not particularly optimistic about the prospects for the current year. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the appearance of the full 
report has been followed by a fall of several shillings in the Ordinary 
£1 units which now stand around 76s. At this level the yield is 
rather less than § per cent., which seems to me to represent a fair 
valuation at this stage. On a long view there can be little doubt 
that the company should experience a substantial increase in business, 
but in the meantime there are bound to be transition difficulties. 


COAL DEBENTURE SCHEME 

In submitting the recent Debenture conversion proposals of John 
Brown and Co., Lord Aberconway put on record his view about 
industrial Debenture stocks. The same view can now be seen 
in action in the proposals brought forward by Yorkshire Amalgamated 
Collieries, of which Lord Aberconway is also chairman. This 
company is to take early advantage of its option to repay the 
£1,098,450 of 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock. 
Redemption will be effected at a price of 103, plus accrued interest, 
on January 5, 1945. To provide the £1,131,404 which will be required 
for this purpose £900,000 will be obtained through an issue at par 
of 900,000 new 4} per cent. Cumulative Redeemable £1 Preference 
shares, leaving the small balance to be met out of liquid resources. 
Holders of the Debenture stock will be given the opportunity to 
exchange into the new Preference shares as far as such shares are 
available. 

Clearly, this operation will not bring any saving of interest but 
it will have the advantage, from the company’s standpoint, of 
eliminating the charge on assets attaching to the Debenture stock. 
Debenture holders may well feel that the cheap money screw is 
being turned sharply against them, seeing that they are asked to 
accept the same rate of interest on a security of inferior status. 
No details are available of the proposals under consideration for 
consolidating this company’s Ordinary and Deferred capital. At 
the current quotations of 22s. 6d. for the £1 Ordinaries and 3s. for 
the 4s. Deferred the exchange basis implied is roughly seven Deferred 
for one Ordinary. 
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Trustee Savings Bank. 


Buy and hold NATIONAL 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Every 15/- Savings Certificate grows in value to 20/6 in 
10 years. This profit is free of Income Tax. You can get 
your money back at any time with all profit earned to date. 


If you already hold 
your quota of 500 
Certificates (issued at 
any price under £1) 
you can still save 
the Certificate way 
by acquiring up to 
250 £1 Certificates. 














Issued by the National Savings Committee 





THE DRAWBRIDGE was a 
wise precautionary measure in 
days gone by. To-day wisdom 
es in making provision against 
dangers of a character different 
to those which the moat could 
keep at bay, namely, the accidents 
of every-day life to which the 
modern home, large or small, is 








liable. The consequences of such 
misfortune may involve heavy 
financial losses and liabilities. No 
better provision #s available than 
that afforded by the HOUSE- 
HOLDERS’ COMPREHEN- 
SIVE POLICY of the ‘ General.’ 
For a moderate premium it gives 
every safeguard. 


The ‘General’ has paid more than £110 000,000 in claims 





and its assets exceed £25,000,000 
wocamow | G ENERAL 
FEATURE 
* _ ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
This Comprehensive Policy is ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


renewed free for 12 months at 
the end of every fifth year if 
no claims have been made. 





Chief Offices: 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C2 
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es wee ! YB BIL RAN. Lit. Typist. Long xp. Mod. charges. 
. Har od Hill Gardem, London, N.W3, 
PURELY PERSONAL. a Hamp. 3854 rEMple Bar 1733. 
- To LESS IQUES.—An exhibition » Papier 
Mache tra $, .. coffee and work bles, tea 
Hew GREEN IS THE VALET caddies end caskets, creens and other smal! objects.— 
who does not know his master FRear’s, Tottenham Court Road W1 
prefers King’ Six Cigars, the con- f hee * TRIANGLE SEC RETARIAL COLLEGE 
noisseur’s choice at Is. each. a Foun 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May, 
5306-8. Re ential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
KERFOO | ~ Boche. Fulmer 256. 
‘WEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 c UPONS per 
. > ' _ yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM Tweens 
PERSONAL FAMILY Hawick, Scotland. 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes | YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when vou 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 72/-. List FREE.— TR 4 DITI ON are familiar with the great works of English Litem. 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKs ture. There ‘s no more delightful and profitable reading, 
Lrp.. Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 7 ° & as you will quickly realise if you. follow the new Courg 
AIR Pistol or Gun wanted. Box 159 The tradition of care and precision by i A. < Surene. bh. —_ a to the best reading 
Bay gt : Tan , -“ — » ~~ in the world ree advice an ook from: Prospectys 
At Lane» ae ae BR nse ae a distinguishing Kerfoots Pharma- Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 57, Gordon 
G., etc. 27, Upper Addison Gardens, W.14. "Phone: ceuticals has been handed down Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. - 

> "k 9636 ev — . . : het = WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
af URNT. evening , ~~ sie ept Knie from father to son since Thomas Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

» torn and moth-eaten garments (exc - - ° - i s a oc —e . 
> wear invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or Kerfoot first turned his attention to A. hed _— KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
eae tan ee Oe se —s manutacturing pharmacy in the W Rec FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookler— 
mS, EsDiy 2%) 8 z Bry REGENT | INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W8. 





‘ANCER SUFFERER. 287/44. Poor woman, cared 1860's. He pioneered many de- ea satan sernctn 
( for by niece, needs we = mn Jewellery , EDUCATIONAL 
gratefully received. Please he p.— NATIONAL JOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Reiter, 2 S), € heam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 4 e.g. compressed tablets, effervescent “for Lond, Matric, Spec. Ent, BA, B. sc B Sc Ree 
Ser en 4 to 15 h.p. State condition an salines, synthetic local anaesthetics. B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
price Ox : ab ; ‘ > instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
(1HASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season. etc., and the spirit which animated Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1904) 
last indefinitely. They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, ‘(HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLE 
double output, Brovide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the | Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Conan 





velopments now taken for granted, 


him inspires his descendants to-day. 




















year round.—Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. Fi 
mae irst class London training leading to work of nat 

( ‘HILDREN THRIVE. splendidly on BERMALINE THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd, importance now and interesting post-war careers, Sr 
BREAD, and they like its delicious taste. Creates Vale of Bardsley * Lancashire country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Heats 

energy, easily digested, makes appetising sandwiches. House, Clungunford. Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

Ask Baker, or write, BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow. THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE rPYHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 

] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is ‘earned in OF THREE GENERATIONS | the gap between school and call-up with an alway 
twelve ex postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for KG23 useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough 

first .csson to S, Dutton, 92, Great Russell St.. W.C.1. 67. Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939~ 

K's ANCE po? A 1ONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
New Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephone Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 : 

REGent 5983 ne TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





} ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKE THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


HANpsaG Company, 57 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Evening Lecture Courses *, - Preven of Londos 















ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds of old felt hats . “tes 835 
HH “aie still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) Club, 21, Gower Street, W.C. sae Gam, 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you Head Office: —THE NETHERLANDS. 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Qeecber ath :—The Country and People. 
IS pipe burns well he’s hale and bluff, October 1lth:—Economic Bases of the Country) 
I a” POM LONG smoker sure enough. LONDON, E.C.2. Existence. "7 
ADY, aged 80, compelled to leave her home and Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, October 18th :—The Netherlands Empire. 
JJ broken in health through bombing; now 22/- per £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve October 25th :—Political Outlook. 
week needed to keep her in Home where she is well cared | Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. Admission : Course of 4 lectures, 2s. 6d. Single lectures, 
for. Please help. (Case 236). Appeal ‘ S,’ Disrressep The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- ls. Od. Free tickets to United Nations Service Personnd 
: y i : in uniform. Enquiries should be addressed to: A. Ctov 


G Ar ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. Australia and New Zealand, iss Tele h 
ENTLEFOLK’S 3 out Australia an ew Zealand, issues Telegraphic For, MBE. BA, Dept, alt Aye 
chool of , and Tropica 


























EGAL and HISTORICAL LIBRARIES. Stupsents Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
1, Booxs on LOAN, monthly, quarterly. Send detailed | Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits ate cK ‘London 
requirements.—4, South Place, Surbiton, Surrey. for fixed periods received. edicine, Keppel Street, W.C.l 
ITERARY Typewt romptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon " 
copy 3d. 15400 words—Miss N. McFaRiaxa (C.), APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD CKWORTH, near Pontefract, Yorks.—ASSISTANT 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters : J ° F HOUSEKEEPER required at once. Recognise 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the training and some experience essential.—Full perth 
FFERED WITH PRIDE. T.T.T. Magnums—the United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. may be obtained from THE BUuRSAR. 
( Cigarette for the sensitive palate. Obtainable from Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand +HROPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Wetmore & BAYLey, 92, Wigmore Street, W. 1. Est. 1823. and correspondents in all parts of the world. N asuiommanans 
100, 134; 500, 6516; 1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample HEAD OFFICE. APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
flat 50 for 68. 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. ae 
( UR advance checked! The enemy, Tuber rules, has West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. The Walker Technical College, Oakengates, is the leading 
received strong reinforcements from educational institution in its 
brought about by the war. Please help to achieve victory It has important functions to fulfil in the engineering ani 
against this insidious foe oy 0 apaen to THe TREASURER, ogy it business activity of this industrial area, and in its soc 
, and cultural life. The College has full-time and part-tim 


Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
pLAYWRITING COMPETITION for full-length 
| plays by Erruer a Scottish author on any theme or 
an author of any nationality on a Scottish theme. 
TWO PRIZES :—One of £75 and one of £25. Closing 
date, 3lst December, 1944. 
Particulars from the MANAGER, Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre, 54, West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
’ .H —If you have helped us before please he 
Rh. C . = again. If you have never res 


day and evening courses for junior and senior students d 
both sexes, in engineering, commerce and general subject. 

Applications for the post of Principal will be considered 
both from candidat with rs ring and _ scientifr 
experience and from those without technical qualification 
University degree and educational experience necessary. 
Salary £650—£25—{£750. 

Forms and further particulars sent on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. Applications should be received 
30th September, 1944. 








an ap in the past you are one of the extra “ cost 
of living *”’ helpers we n to tide us over this bad period At times an is only | ae accommoda- County BUILDINGs, H. wey yy | : 
of increased costs of equipment and medical supplies. tien in Hetels, Our chief concern ‘Sams wssuRY y ativan. 
Please send a gift to the SecreTary, RovaL CANCER is to heap | in organised readiness for the September, 1944. 
Hospitat (Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. moment when , oy — A be free to ‘UBURBAN a ad wishes 7" 
*ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- a rinting of canal riodical. Might be willing » 





take financial interest. etails in confidence to Box 162 
+ JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP ~—_ im: 

mediately Central Buyer for their Book Department) 
of which there are at present four in London and three it 
the Provinces, as well as ten other mh sem nage for children’s 


‘ stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 

DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
Cc “OU NTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 





























fodels for eve at modeiate prices —W rite, en- 
hen 1d. on Ag or ILLUS, BOOKLET and prices to books only. Particulars of = ualifications and — 
Esan Co, (Dept. 254/33), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. — Metel..Daltesh, Lechtomendeide to Derr. oF PERSONNEL, 31, vendish Square, W.1 
\ TAIRS BLAZING... . but ESCAPE certain for you and King’s Arms Hotel... Girvan, Ayrshire ‘ae JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP offers interesting 
S family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic Ailsa Arms Hotel. Girvan. Ayrshire work to women with a wide knowledge of books 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— No previous experience necessary but a pleasant ! 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. essential. Apply to Dept. OF PERSONNEL, 31, Cavendist 
QTAMPS.—L ots of 20 modern. colonials — foreign Square, W.1. (Ground "alii aa — 
" sent on appro. at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, Addis- 
Combe Road, Watford. ougiblie House Trust, (Glassen EXHIBITIONS 
+YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 8t., Glasgow, C.2. Dou. 6886. (General i? JONES GALLERY, 7th Seouahe = 
Ss Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W’.C.2. Manager, D. M‘Dougall.) October. Oil and Water Colours by G. W. Hoopet. 
TEMple Bar 1733. First Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y Post Office, D 23. 1896. Prete n Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, aad published by Tux Srecrarur, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower 5t., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Sept. 8, 1944, 
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